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IRVING BABBITT 


I. A NEw HuMANISM 


CARDINAL NEWMAN characterised one of his friends in his own 
inimitable way by saying that, in any subject-matter with which 
he was called upon to deal, he always looked for a principle. 
Irving Babbitt, Professor of French Literature in Harvard 
University, is a man who has sought and found a principle, or 
tather a set of principles, which will introduce light and order 
into the chaos that has prevailed in Western thought and litera- 
- ture for, roughly, the last 150 years. He is possessed of immense 
learning, which he carries lightly ; and he writes admirable Eng- 
lish, free from pedantry and from all but a very few Americanisms. 
He has expounded his convictions in five volumes! published 


1 Literature and the American College, 1908 ; The New Laokoon, 1910 ; Masters 
of Modern French Criticism, 1912 ; Rousseau and Romanticism, 1919 ; Democracy 
and Leadership, 1924. 
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between 1908 and 1924, of which only the last, Democracy and 
Leadership, has aroused even momentary attention in this 
country: it was warmly extolled by Dean Inge and the late 
St. Loe Strachey. There must be many people who, if they read 
Babbitt, would say of him what Plotinus said of Ammonius Saccas, 
the philosophic porter of Alexandria : ‘ This is the man I was look- 
ing for.’ - By an ironic mischance, which has probably told quite 
seriously against his influence in England, his surname adorns a 
novel representing all those tendencies in American and European 
life of which he himself supplies a crushing and (what is better) a 
constructive criticism. 

As might be expected from his academic position, Professor 
Babbitt draws most of his illustrations and many of his argu- 
ments from the development of French literature as exhibited in 
the succession of writers from the Renaissance to our own day. 
But he includes the whole of modern literature and much of 
modern art in his survey, and for his leading principles he goes 
back to the Greeks, and in particular to Aristotle. To quote his 
own words: ‘I would term the point of view that I am myself 
seeking to develop Aristotelian.’ The essential significance of 
that point of view, and its wide divergence from current concep- 
tions, can be sufficiently indicated by saying that it includes a 
belief in ‘ a distinctively human realm that is set above Nature,’ 
with the corollary that man’s primary concern is, or should be, 
with the unwritten but abiding laws of the human realm rather 
than with those of the physical universe. It is by no means denied 
that in one aspect man, like all phenomena, is subject to natural 
laws : but it is argued with an impressive marshalling of evidence 
that in another and more important aspect he is subject only to 
divine and human laws: those laws of which Antigone said that 
they live for ever and no one knows whence they came. Emerson 
put the matter tersely in lines which Babbitt prefixed to his first 
book, Literature and the American College : 


There are two laws discrete 
Not reconciled,— 
Law for man, and law for thing. 


The calamity of modern times is that both theoretically and prac- 
tically ‘ things are in the saddle and ride mankind.’ It is because 
he wishes to reassert the supremacy of the human law that Babbitt 
calls himself a humanist. The negative and critical side of his 
teaching may be summed up by saying that naturalism is the 
enemy. It is remarkable that in all his published writings he 
hardly uses the word ‘ evolution,’ and never uses the idea in his 
interpretation of human achievements. 

Are we then invited, it may well be asked, to ignore the dis- 
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coveries of biology and anthropology, to refuse the light which 
the theory of evolution has thrown on every branch of study, and 
to return to the old anthropocentric view of the universe, which is 
as dead as the Ptolemaic astronomy? This is a pertinent ques- 
tion, and unless a satisfactory answer can be given to it the new 
humanism is likely to be rejected without examination as a hope- 
less attempt to put the clock back. 

It becomes necessary to draw a distinction: naturalism may 
be true—let us grant that it is true—in the scientific sphere, and 
yet be false and mischievous in the region of ethics and of human 
values generally. In other words, for the strictly limited purposes 
of the biologist man may safely be regarded, nay, must be regarded, 
as a phenomenon among phenomena, as a particular species of 
animal among other species. In this aspect he must be treated as 
the product of purely natural forces, irresistibly moved by natural 
appetites, in response to ascertainable stimuli: for only on this 
assumption is he a subject for scientific study in the strict sense. 
But to exalt this limited and relative point of view to the place of 
an absolute and final truth, and on the strength of it to deny 
freewill and the reality of the divine and human law, is to fall into 
the metaphysical illusion. ‘The mechanistic view of Nature, 
involving as it does factors that are infinite and beyond calcula- 
tion, cannot furnish proofs that will satisfy the true positivist : 
he is inclined to dismiss it as a mere phantasmagoria of the 
intellect.’ The naturalists, .e., those who assert that man is 
merely a part of Nature, are dogmatic on insufficient grounds. 
The humanist has no assertions to offer about ‘man’s place in 
Nature’: he is free to confess that in an infinite universe we do 
not know enough to speak with assurance. What does concern 
him is the specifically human realm of which he has immediate 
knowledge. That realm includes the whole of man’s religious, 
ethical and esthetic values, verified by the cumulative experience 
of the race: and the humanist is not prepared to discount that 
experience, or dismiss it as a delusion, in deference to any meta- 
physical theory, least of all such a crude metaphysic as underlies 
most naturalism. 

In one sense we are all necessarily anthropocentric in our out- 
look : we can no more help being so than we can jump off our 
own shadows. Surely it is better to accept this inexorable truth 
frankly with the humanist than to adopt such a melodramatic 
attitude as that of Mr. Bertrand Russell, who is so very sure that 
the universe denies all his human values, and then proceeds to 
assert those values heroically (if a little hysterically) in the teeth 
of an indifferent universe. A touch of hysteria, or at least of 
sentimentality, is observable in the bearing of all naturalists when 
they come to deal with the human realm. Zola’s view of human 
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nature is every whit as sentimental as Rousseau’s: the one is a 
dream, the other a hallucination. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. Our values exist as psychological facts, and to deny that 
there is any reality corresponding to them (as all naturalists do) 
is simply to take away. their rational basis, and to relegate them 
wholly to the domain of emotion. This is indeed the chief evil 
to be feared from the intrusion of naturalism into art, politics 
and morals. The humanitarian sympathies of thorough-going 
naturalists like Mr. Russell or Mr. H. G. Wells are limitless 
and subversive, just because they recognise no fixed human 
standards to check their emotional expansiveness. A similar 
defect impairs much of the work of a far greater man—the late 
Thomas Hardy. The scene where the black flag goes up for Tess’s 
execution is merely the reverse of the medal of which a pious 
death to slow music is the equally sentimental obverse. In order 
to see any area steadily and see it whole it is necessary to occupy 
a central position: and the central position for viewing human 
life is supplied by humanism, which is nothing but the steadfast 
affirmation ‘ of what is normal and central in human life.’ 

It is of course of the essence of naturalism in its evolutionary 
form to deny that there is any norm or centre to which human 
experience can be related. Bernard Shaw speaks for the whole 
school when he says that the Golden Rule is that there is no 
golden rule: for this is the conviction that is behind all the 
modern movements. According to the evolutionary philosophy 
there are no permanent types anywhere: everything is momen- 
tarily passing over into something else ; and the only realities, if 
they can be called such, are perpetual change and relativity. The 
Heraclitean doctrine of the Flux has been revived, with the whole 
weight of scientific authority to support it ; and instead of being 
confined to an intellectual few, it has become the accepted creed 
of the majority. 

It is on this issue that Babbitt’s critical studies have made 
him an implacable opponent of naturalism as applied to human 
problems. In the quarrel between Classicism and Romanticism 
(which he regards as one form of naturalism) he is heart and soul 
for the classics, because the classical writers of every age are dis- 
interested and irrefutable witnesses to the existence of an abiding 
and unchanging element at the core of human nature. The life 
of the universe at large may be, as Bergson says, ‘a perpetual 
gushing-forth of novelties,’ but in man there is something that 
lifts him above this endless whirl of vain appearances. The bare 
existence of masterpieces that are recognised as ‘ classical ’ is in 
itself a proof of the classical contention. If in reading Homer or 
Virgil we find that the representation of human life is still truer to 
our own experience than any that meets us in the works of the most 
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brilliant novelists or dramatists of the day, the inference is inevit- 
able that human nature has not changed in its essentials during the 
last 3000 years. The vast difference in all the outward circum- 
stances only makes the central identity the more remarkable : 
plus ¢a change, plus ¢’est la méme chose. Doubtless people will be 
found to assert that Man and Superman is truer than the Iliad, 
just as others will maintain that Epstein’s Rima is lovelier than 
the Winged Victory. Such people are well-advised; for the 
whole evolutionary philosophy of man stands or falls with their 
assertion. That philosophy is based on a universal negative— 
‘there is no golden rule’ ; and a single instance to the contrary is 
sufficient for its disproof. 

Professor Babbitt eschews metaphysics, but he is too well- 
informed (to say the least) not to perceive that at this stage of 
his argument he is grappling with one particular form of that 
metaphysical Proteus, the problem of the One and the Many. 
Human life, like the life of the universe, contains endless multi- 
plicity and diversity, and it is on this aspect that the moderns 
have concentrated their attention, until they have come to 
believe, with Bergson, that the Flux alone is real. But beneath 
or amid this welter of change and relativity a principle of unity 
and identity also exists, and can be discerned by the appropriate 
faculty. It is indeed possible to deny in words the existence of 
the unity, but in experience the oneness and the change are 
inseparable ; and it may be noted in passing that the sense of 
reality attaches to the One rather than to the Many, if only because 
‘The One remains, the Many change and pass.’ 

So far Babbitt is only reaffirming what many also of our own 
poets and thinkers besides Shelley have affirmed before him ; and 
this, it may be said, is merely to beg the question at issue. Has 
he any fresh evidence to adduce in favour of the reality of the 
One as against the Many? A fair answer to this would be to ask 
in turn what sort of proof is possible or conceivable in a matter of 
the kind. If a man can read Homer or Sophocles with compre- 
hension, and still doubt the reality of a permanent element of 
oneness in human nature, above and beyond its diversity, it is 
tolerably certain that he would continue to doubt though one rose 
from the dead to proclaim it. Instead, therefore, of discussing 
fruitlessly whether there is such a unity, Babbitt accepts the 
witness of a considerable portion of humanity to the fact of its 
existence, and addresses himself to the question of how it becomes 
known to us. Similarly, in philosophy proper, Kant substituted 
for an aimless scepticism as to the possibility of knowledge the 
pertinent inquiry as to how knowledge is possible. In both cases 
the question is begged, if you like to say so; but in the result it 
receives the only sort of answer of which it is susceptible 
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How, then, do the great masters of humanism—an Aischylus, 
a Virgil, a Dante or a Shakespeare—arrive at their apprehension 
of what we too recognise to be normal and central in human 
experience ? Whence is the power which enables them across the 
centuries to ‘ pierce us with their sad earnestness and vivid exact- 
ness’? It is here that Babbitt becomes, as he says, definitely 
Aristotelian, though he wears his Aristotelianism with a differ- 
ence ; which is perhaps, as he suggests, a difference of language 
rather than of meaning. Poetry, according to Aristotle, is an 
expression through ‘imitation’ of the universal element in 
human life. Genius, according to Babbitt, may be defined as 
imaginative perception of the universal. Unquestionably in 
Aristotle’s system the faculty which apprehends the universal is 
“reason ’ or ‘ mind,’ while ‘ imagination ’ is a much lower power 
of reproducing the images of sense. Still, this ‘ reason ’ is some- 
thing that perceives immediately or intuitively, and not the 
analytic and discursive power to which we commonly give the 
name of reason. The gap between the two views, if there be a 
gap, is adequately bridged by Wordsworth’s description of 
imagination as ‘ but another name for reason in her most exalted 
mood.’ What is common to both views, and what saves them 
both from falling into the metaphysical illusion, is the recognition 
that the universal, which is the real, can be known only through 
a veil of illusion, 7.¢., imaginatively or ‘ by imitation.’ ? 

This doctrine is so cardinal with Babbitt that it is well to give 
his actual words : 


My effort . . . is to show that this failure (of the nineteenth century 
to deal adequately with the problem of the One and the Many) can be 
retrieved only by a deeper insight into the imagination and its all-impor- 
tant véle in both literature and life. Man is cut off from immediate contact 
with anything abiding and therefore worthy to be called real, and con- 
demned to live in an element of fiction or illusion, but he may, I have 
tried to show, lay hold with the aid of the imagination on the element of 
oneness that is inextricably blended with the manifoldness and change, 
and to just that extent may build up a sound model for imitation. 


We shall return later to the function of the imagination. The 
last phrase in the passage quoted explains why the problem of 
the One and the Many calls so pressingly for a solution. The 
world is suffering from the lack of a model for imitation, or, as it 
is expressed more broadly and truly in the Introduction to 
Democracy and Leadership, from ‘the progressive decline of 
standards.’ Babbitt traces this decline from its starting-points 
in the Renaissance and the eighteenth century to its culmination 


* This is true of Aristotle only in regard to his theory of Poetry. Elsewhere 


he was, happily for mankind, subject to what Babbitt calls the metaphysical 
illusion. 
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in the present state of almost universal chaos, Such a description 
of the modern world may sound alarmist, but its truth can be 
brought to a simple test. Does not Bernard Shaw’s epigram about 
the Golden Rule fairly describe the attitude of the typically modern 
mind? If so—and,it should be remembered that it was uttered 
long before Relativity and Psycho-analysis were added to the 
intellectual ferment—surely there is nothing more to be said. If 
there are no rules, Chaos is come again. The fact that subversive 
movements are for the time being in abeyance or held in check is 
mainly due to the sheer vis inertia which is so important a factor 
in human history : it certainly cannot be ascribed to any general 
agreement about fundamentals. Indeed it is only in regard to 
the political and international spheres that it is possible to cherish 
the feeblest illusions on this head—the Great War and the 
Russian revolution having induced a widespread disposition to 
let sleeping dogs lie. In philosophy, in art, in poetry, in education 
the wildest confusion reigns. Revolution for revolution’s sake is 
all the cry. It is all very exciting and very ridiculous, but it is 
also dangerous, and it leads nowhere except to the bottomless 
abyss. 

In this state of affairs Babbitt sees the logical and necessary 
goal of the great naturalistic movement which was started by 
Bacon, and which received a second and more violent impetus 
from Rousseau. Other names almost equally important might be 
mentioned, but it remains true, in a rough and symbolical sense, 
that Bacon was the originator of the scientific-utilitarian school of 
thought, as Rousseau was of the romantic school of feeling. Both 
movements involved a repudiation of authority, whether divine 
or human, a breach with the two great traditions, Christian and 
classical ; and both, either by implication or directly, abandoned 
the human claim to a superiority of essence over the world of 
Nature—a claim which had been as integral an element in the 
humanism of Greece and Rome as in Catholic theology. 

A host of objections to this reading of the history of thought 
will at once occur to the mind of anyone to whom it is thus baldly 
propounded for the first time. Surely there is rather a funda- 
mental and irreconcilable opposition between naturalism and 
romanticism ? What common ground is there between Bentham 
and Shelley, Herbert Spencer and Ruskin, Zola and Victor Hugo ? 
To put the matter in a nutshell, is not romance precisely a protest 
against a rationalistic and mechanical universe? It is in his 
answers to these and kindred questions that Babbitt displays 
to most advantage his learning and his unrivalled powers of 
analysis. One may dissent from his conclusions, but it is 
impossible not to feel that they are founded on a careful exami- 
nation of all the evidence; and his theory possesses the two 
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cardinal merits of being perfectly lucid and of really covering 
the facts: It may not be correct, but it is intelligible and 
unambiguous, and it offers a satisfactory explanation of what it 
professes to explain. 

If for the sake of brevity we may summarise the whole 
Baconian movement under the name of ‘ science,’ Babbitt’s first 
contention amounts to this—that science since its inception has , 
been the deadly foe, not of religion, as is often assumed, but of 
humanism. It has not so much denied God as dethroned man; 
and it has dethroned him, first, by concentrating the human intel- 
lect on the study of the physical universe and on the control of 
natural forces—in a word, on what is called material progress, to 
the neglect of specifically human interests ; secondly, and largely 
as a result of this first preoccupation, it has tended more and 
more to deal with man as if he were wholly of one substance with 
the material and organic universe, denying that he has any 
intrinsic distinction from the beasts of the field. Obviously Bacon 
himself, with his genuinely Christian beliefs, would have had no 
sympathy with this secondary outcome of the scientific spirit. 
Nevertheless his wonderful prevision of the limitless possibilities 
of applied science justifies the use of his name to symbolise the 
whole movement; and further, as Babbitt brings out very 
clearly, it was the astonishing success of ‘ critical ’ and ‘ positive’ 
methods in the physical sciences that lent such an invincible pres- 
tige to those methods when they came later to be applied in the 
spheres of Law, Ethics, and Religion. We said above that 
science had ignored specifically human interests. It has done 
worse in the long run. It has attempted to deal with those 
interests by methods which, since they ignore specifically human 
attributes, are inapplicable in the human sphere. 

We cannot emphasise too strongly that Babbitt has no sort 
of prejudice against the positive and critical spirit, the spirit that 
refuses to take things on authority. On the contrary he writes as 
one who is ‘ irrevocably committed to the modern experiment’ ; 
and his complaint is just that the naturalists are insufficiently 
critical and positive in their attitude to the ‘human law.’ In 
their eagerness to bring the whole of experience under the natural 
law, the law for thing, they deny the duality of human nature, the 
war in the members, or, as Diderot, one of their earlier prophets, 
phrased it, ‘ the war in the cave.’ This denial lies behind modern 
Socialism, as behind Rousseau’s dream of the natural goodness of 
man. The former puts the blame for all the ills of life on the 
economic system, the latter on society. Neither faces the facts, as 
Aristotle does, who was ‘ positive and critical both according to 
the natural and the human law.’ ‘ These evils,’ he says, when dis- 
cussing communism as a remedy, ‘are due to a very different 
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cause—the wickedness of human nature.’ The attempt to bring 
man under the law for thing is responsible for such absurdities as 
the historical theories which attribute the Crusades to the urge 
for ‘ folk-wandering’ or to the pressure of the problem of the food 
supply. Man may ke an animal, but he is a religious and ethical 
animal: and to disregard his religious and ethical experiences, or 
to treat them as secondary by-products of his animal nature 
and physical environment, is neither scientific nor critical, but 
dogmatic in the worst sense. 

It follows from Babbitt’s acceptance of the critical method 
that he does not conceive the standards which he desiderates in 
life and art in any formal or external way. They are not imposed 
from without by any authority ‘ anterior, exterior and superior ’ 
to the individual, but intuitively apprehended by imaginative 
insight. The romantic heresy, which sprang from a reaction 
against the pseudo-classicism of the eighteenth century, went 
wrong in just this point, that it ‘ regarded as an outer form, what 
is in reality an inner discipline.’ Form, which is only another name 
for standards, is not an arbitrary framework, but the expression 
of a vital law, an inner necessity. The same idea might perhaps 
be expressed by saying that all authority is ultimately intrinsic : 
it imposes itself, or it cannot be imposed at all. And that is the 
kind of authority which was originally indicated by the Roman 
word auctoritas—a purely personal quality inherent in those who 
had experience in some special field. Against such authority there 
is really no appeal. The penalty for disobedience is the terrible 
one of being a fool. 

The revolt which took place in the eighteeuth century was 
inevitable and even justifiable, because both authoritative tradi- 
tions, the Christian and the classical, had come to be conceived by 
their exponents, no less than by their enenuies, in a lifeless, 
external and formalistic way. Christianity had hecome a set of 
fixed beliefs derived from an infallible Church or an infallible 
Book. For the classical spirit of disciplined imagination had been 
substituted a collection of rigid and unimaginative rules. More- 
over, in certain quarters, notably in the Jesuit schools, a sincere 
but uncritical attempt had been made to harmonise the two 
traditions, which had led to the further externalising of both, and 
to the creation of an ideal of hollow decorum, exemplified in 
England by the torpor of the national Church, in France by the 
artificiality of the court and its courtly ecclesiastics. 

Unfortunately the revolt came to pass on wrong lines, with 
disastrous consequences, of which the French Revolution was 
comparatively a minor episode, and the late war only a further 
instalment. The error lay in a failure to distinguish the imperish- 
able truths of Christianity and classical humanism from the per- 
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verted forms in which they had become embodied. In Babbitt’s 
judgment the essential element in Christianity, as in all true 
religion, is its insistence on the duality in human nature, on the 
war in the members. This vital truth seemed bound up with a 
repellent and incredible dogma of original sin and predestination ; 
and both truth and dogma were rejected in favour of a crude 
naturalism, optimistic in Rousseau, pessimistic in most of his 
successors. Similarly the grand truth of classical humanism is 
the doctrine of ‘ measure,’ of decorum in the original sense, of 
a ‘mean’ in conduct or art, which can only be perceived 
by imaginative insight. This doctrine had been debased into a 
shallow convention of propriety and elegance, and in sweeping 
away the convention the romanticist swept away the truth with 
it. As time has gone on, the two streams of scientific naturalism 
and romanticism have tended more and more to unite, until they 
have become practically indistinguishable and irresistible. Their 
final and fatal union is symbolised in the recently coined catch- 
word of ‘education for service and for power ’—power mean- 
ing mechanical efficiency, and service a vague sentiment of uni- 
versal brotherhood, of which the chief practical outcome is the 
class war. 

In this caustic criticism of the ‘ideal of service’ Babbitt is 
entirely in earnest. He maintains—and in this he is surely right 
—that a brotherhood which is not founded on a common disci- 
pline is a mere name. Attempts to found it on an expansive 
emotion are foredoomed to failure, because the more freely our 
emotions are allowed to expand the more certainly they will 
bring us into conflict with one another. The nightmare of the 
Terror is the inevitable sequel to the dream of Fraternity. 
Humanism, as conceived by the ancients, was a discipline: 
humanitarianism is, and has often shown itself to be, what 
Bossuet called ‘a murderous pity.’ The Catholic Church has 
always been right in teaching that charity, in the modern sense 
of love for man, is only possible as the fruit of charity in the old 
sense of love for God. For man is only lovable as potentially 
obedient to the will of God, or, if you prefer to phrase it so, in so 
far as he is capable of subordinating his natural to his ethical or 
human self. In his merely natural self he is detestable: le moi 
est haissable. Christianity said that the old Adam must die; 
humanism that it must be schooled into harmony ; naturalism 
and romanticism that it must be liberated and given free play. 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

Such in brief outline is Babbitt’s leading idea. That it is sub- 
stantially true seems hardly open to question; but only by 
following it up in all its ramifications, as he works it out in his 
books with a wealth of illustrative evidence, is it possible to 
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realise its amazing fruitfulness, and its universal applicability to 
the intellectual and moral problems which we have inherited from 
the nineteenth century. When once its import is fairly grasped, 
its influence is like that of a new principle of classification in one 
of the descriptive sciénces. New and natural lines of cleavage or 
affiliation at once appear, introducing order and interdependence 
into a mass of chaotic or misrelated facts. A simple criterion is 
put into the reader’s hands, which he cannot help using, even 
though it mean the abandonment of secret loyalties and the 
dethronement of long-cherished idols. To some extent Babbitt’s 
work takes on the character of a heresy-hunt ; and that, in spite 
of modern prejudice, is a useful as well as an exhilarating branch 
of sport. Or we may regard him as a pathologist who traces the 
romantic malady from its origin in Rousseau, through its mild 
and chronic stage in Wordsworth, to its acute and delirious phases 
in Tolstoy or the expressionist drama. 

The task of selection is difficult, but we shall at least be 
following our author’s lead if we choose the question of the 
imagination as central and decisive. To him the cardinal feature 
of human experience is its duality—the conflict between the 
ethical and the natural self, or, as he elsewhere puts it, between 
the principle of vital expansion and the principle of vital restraint 
and concentration. In this conflict the imagination holds the 
balance of power, according as it sides with the reason or the 
affections, and therefore there will be no deliverance from our 
present ills until we learn once more to make a right use of the 
imagination. It must be disciplined to some centre of unity 
instead of being encouraged, as now, to roam untrammelled 
through its own empire of chimeras. There is at least as much 
imagination in a myth of Plato or a play of Aschylus as there is 
in the tales of Poe or the poems of Baudelaire: only in the 
former it is under stern control, in the latter it has ordained itself 
free of all lines or imaginary limitations. There you have the 
difference between purposeful meditation and aimless reverie, 
between Hellenic reverence for ‘ the limit ’ and romantic longing 
for the infinite. It may be held that the modern rejection of all 
standards is the better way: it will hardly be disputed that the 
two paths lead in opposite directions—one to the centre of a 
normal human experience, the other away from it. Babbitt aptly 
names them concentric and eccentric imagination. 

The root of the trouble was that the pseudo-classicists of the 
eighteenth century had established a false opposition between 
‘judgment ’ or ‘common-sense’ or ‘ reason’ on the one hand, 
and ‘ fancy ’ or ‘ imagination ’ on the other. As a result the gates 
of the future seemed to be barred, and the man of imagination 
felt stifled in an atmosphere of pedantic and deadening restric- 
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tions. The appalling state of affairs may be gauged from the 
fact that the highest praise a critic could find to bestow on the 
4ineid was that it was ‘ a judicious poem.’ . Naturally the revolt, 
when it came, was made in the name of imagination against 
reason and judgment. ‘ Poetry,’ as the arch-rebel Diderot said, 
‘calls for something enormous, barbaric and savage.’ In that 
phrase we have foreshadowed Victor Hugo and—shall we say? 
—the Sitwells, as well as Ossian and Byron. Hence proceeds the 
romantic cult of untaught genius, the doctrine of the ‘ beautiful 
soul,’ the longing for reunion with outward nature (unknown to 
both Christian and classical traditions), and an ever-growing 
exaltation of the emotional over the rational side of human 
nature, which has led—human nature being what Professor 
Freud assures us that it is—to what is virtually a worship of 
sex. The exaltation of spontaneous goodness over hard-won 
virtues has ended in the total emasculation of ‘popular theology 
and popular morality, until we are condemned to witness such 
phenomena as the spread of Christian Science, or multitudinous 
appeals to Governments to spare the lives of bestial and undoubted 
murderers. The cynical ‘ realism ’ of many popular philosophies, 
which profess to see in human society nothing but the operation 
of economic or biological laws, is an equally perverse reaction 
from the central truth. Nothing resembles a swelling so much 
as a hollow. Karl Marx as a prophet is only Rousseau turned 
inside out. 

‘ The naturalistic movement in the midst of which we are still 
living had from the first this taint of eccentricity. As for the 
results, they are being writ large in disastrous events.’ Such is 
Professor Babbitt’s summing-up. It is at least a clear indictment 
and, we suspect, irrefutable. If not, it calls for refutation from 
the naturalist side: for criticism of this calibre is deadly in the 
long run. Professor Babbitt, if he were not too modest, might 
well appropriate to himself the words of Matthew Arnold : 


Charge once more, then, and be dumb. 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall. 


Puitip S. RICHARDS. 





CHURCH AND STATE 


As a religion cannot be made to order, but is the actual expression 
of man’s belief of his relation to God and of God’s to him and 
man’s consequential duty, so neither can a Church (that is, a com- 
munity of believers) be made to order. The members must be 
partakers of beliefs and rites and prayers, which they receive as 
inspired by God, whether their origin be traced to direct revelation 
or the inner light of private inspiration. The State cannot make 
a religion or a Church. 

When Jeroboam accompanied his foundation of a secession 
State with the establishment of a secession Church, he was careful 
to explain to his people that it was no new Church, but that it 
was a restoration, and that it was the setting up of the Temple 
worship which had been a departure from the true religion. 
‘These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt.’ 

The religion of the ‘ Goddess of Reason ’ set up by the French 
Revolution in its first fury endured but for a day. 

The State cannot create a Church; but any community of 
believers must stand in some relation to the State, and so we 
may say that a Church can stand in relation to the State in any 
one of four positions : it may be established, it may be recognised, 
it may be tolerated, it may be banned. 

When one analyses the process by which an antecedently 
existing Church is established, it is easier to understand if the 
government of the State be taken as residing in a single person. 
Hereafter it will be necessary to make adjustments for the case 
of a constitutional or republican State. A ruler establishes a 
Church because he believes in the religion which it teaches, and 
in the divine origin or inspiration of its principal organisation, its 
rites and its prayers. He does his best to make it the religion of 
all his people ; he makes its great functions State ceremonies ; 
he provides for the erection and support of its places of worship, 
for the maintenance of its priests; he gives them, as such, 
recognised positions in the State, and, as far as civil power can 
usefully intrude into religious matters, he supports its rules by 
his laws and his courts of justice. If he is a thorough-going 
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believer, he may be logically driven to enforce his belief upon his 
subjects. In that case, all other religions and Churches are in the 
fourth class—‘ banned.’ 

There may also be cases in which one particular Church falls 
into the category of ‘ banned ’ while others may fall into the third 
category of ‘ tolerated.’ 

Christianity was ‘ banned ’ from time to time during the first 
three centuries. There was an epoch when it might be said to be 
‘tolerated.’ Other examples of banning are Protestantism in 
Spain and Roman Catholicism in Geneva, each for some cen- 
turies. 

The stage above banning is ‘toleration.’ Tolerated beliefs 
may remain, in the eye of the State, unlawful, but no proceed- 
ings will be taken against those who hold them. The law will 
simply take no notice of their beliefs, or of their organisation or 
practices. No contracts between office-bearers and congregations 
or between the members inter se will be enforced. No property 
can lawfully be held on trust for the tolerated body. Such was, 
apparently, the position of the Jews under the Roman Empire, 
which can be illustrated by the case when Gallio drove the Jews 
from the judgment-seat, saying: ‘If it be a question of words 
and names and of your law, look ye to it, for I will be no judge of 
such matters.’ 

The position of trade unions was, and in a sense still is, 
analogous. They are considered unlawful because their objects 
are in restraint of trade, and the contracts between their members 
cannot therefore been forced; but they are not interfered with 
by law. 

The most artificial position with subtlest shades of distinction 
up and down is that of the ‘ recognised’ Church. The Christian 
Church was for a short time in that position, when it first became 
recognised by Constantine as a collegium licitum—a lawful asso- 
ciation—and before it became the established Church of the 
Roman Empire. With this one historical exception, there does 
not appear to have been any example of this class of case, in 
Europe at any rate, till the very end of the seventeenth century. 

‘Recognised’ Churches are now to be found in many coun- 
tries. Their origin is probably English, and they are institutions 
in all English-speaking countries, including the United States. 
They exist, however, in other civilised parts of the world. Per- 
haps the earliest instance of a non-English one is that of the 
Huguenot body in France from Napoleonic times. 

In England their origin may be traced to the action of the 
Court of Chancery, which after the Toleration Act was passed 
treated the funds of such Protestant nonconformist bodies as 
were then tolerated as being ‘ charitable’ funds—+.e., funds for 
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lawful public purposes, to which the protection of the court is 
given, and which are exempt from any rule of law against 
tuities. 

Under this principle buildings could be acquired and held and 
funds placed on trust, and the court would prevent malversation 
or robbery, interfering as little as possible with internal manage- 
ment, but on the other hand keeping itself open for applications 
to restrain deviations from any fundamental deed or contract 
from which the administrators of the fund could not properly 
depart. 

As time went on the State has sometimes made a further 
step and accepted the prevalent voice of the religious body as 
sufficient warrant for opening up the original or fundamental 
constitution, cutting the legal knot by an act of legislation, as in 
the case of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Vict. c. 56), 
and the modern Act for settling the difficulties created by the 
union of the majority of the members of the Free Kirk of Scot- 
land with the United Presbyterians. 

Sometimes the State has merely facilitated the organisation 
by giving it the form of a local or personal Act of Parliament. 
This was done for the Irish Presbyterians shortly after the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, and, if I recollect rightly, has 
also been done for the Irvingite body. 

Similar acts of legislation have occurred in the Colonies. So 
far has the process gone that some writers have contended that 
all Churches in this position are really established Churches, and 
that there may be more than one established Church in a country. 
Up to a certain point this is true ; but, contrariwise, it may be 
remarked that the very Acts for disestablishing the Irish and 
Welsh Churches gave to these Churches the position of recognised 
Churches, providing, in the language of the Irish Act, that— 

The present ecclesiastical law of Ireland, and the present articles, 
doctrines, rites, rules, discipline and ordinances of the said Church, with 
and subject to such (if any) modification or alteration as . . . may be duly 
made therein according to the constitution of the said Church for the time 
being, shall be deemed to be binding on the members for the time being 
thereof in the same manner as if such members had mutually contracted 
and agreed to abide by and observe the same, and shall be capable of being 
enforced in the temporal courts in relation to any property which under 
and by virtue of this Act is reserved or given to or taken and enjoyed by the 
said Church, or any members thereof, in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if such property had been expressly given, granted or conveyed 
upon trust. ... 


This discussion about ‘ recognised ’ Churches is not without 
its bearing on the position of ‘ established ’ Churches, the con- 
sideration of which must now be resumed. 

Again for a moment we should deal with this question upon 
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the footing of the control of the government being in the hands of 
a monarch. The original monarch who believed in and accepted 
the religion and the Church is followed by successors. They may 
do as he did—take over the Church with its natural heads and 
priests and merely give force to their dictates. Or they may 
begin to conceive that their secular position entitles them in some 
way to take part in the internal government. The monarch may 
conceive of himself as the ‘godly prince’ of our thirty-nine 
articles, or he may be indifferent to religion and conceive of the 
Church as merely a useful organ of civil government, much on 
the lines suggested by Bishop Warburton in his defence of the 
Church establishment in the eighteenth century,’ or in the way 
in which the Inquisition was at one time used in Spain as a 
political organ. 

The conception of the godly prince who is so zealous a believer 
that he is induced to bring his secular power into the counsels of 
the Church came to Christianity as nothing new. Hezekiah and 
Josiah among the Jews are typical examples. The scholars who 
formed part of the court of Charlemagne were especially students 
of the Old Testament and inspired their monarch with the feeling 
that he should emulate the Jewish kings ; and from time to time 
the emperors of the Holy Roman Empire interfered drastically 
for disciplinary purposes with the pope and the papal curia. 

Rex est persona mixta—half-layman, half-priest—is to be found 
in early English law as a reason for allowing the king to receive 
tithe in some cases. Charlemagne at his coronation was vested in 
a dalmatic, the proper robe for a deacon when assisting at high 
mass, and some of the Anglo-Saxon kings imitated his example 
and made it an English coronation robe. 

But this interference in holy things may always, if not watched, 
turn to the excess of Uzziah. The action of James I. provoked 
the reaction of the Commonwealth, and nobody nowadays would 
defend the harsh proceedings of Louis XIV. against the Jan- 
senists of Port Royal or doubt that the Erastian proceedings of 
all the later Louis counted for much in the rejection of Chris- 
tianity by the early French Republic. It is but another instance 
of the soundness in politics as well as in morals of the maxim that 
the end does not justify the means. 

On the other hand, that the interference of an indifferent or 
agnostic monarch in religious matters can be nothing but the 
imposition of a dead hand and the stifling of religious fervour and 
zeal wants no proof. 

If, to proceed further, we substitute for the monarch a 
republic, or what is called a constitutional king, who is just the 


1 Warburton, The Alliance between Church and State; or, The necessity and 
equity of an established religion (1741). 
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head of a parliamentary government, the evils of State inter- 
ference become more prominent. 

Of a republic taking the part of a godly prince there are not 
many examples in history. The city of Florence under the short- 
lived leadership of Savonarola and the harsh, perhaps even 
tyrannical, Puritan rule in Massachusetts do not form encouraging 
instances. 

On the other hand, if the ruling body is, so to speak, unde- 
nominational, and there is notwithstanding an established Church, 
the interference of the rulers will generally be negative. The line 
probably taken will be that so well described in an old picture 
in Punch: two elder sisters sitting together, and one saying 
to the other, ‘Go and see what baby is doing and tell her she 
mustn’t.’ Any new and vigorous life, any fresh start, will be 
regarded with suspicion and a dislike equal to that of the eigh- 
teenth century bishop who lived in the time of Wesley and who 
has it for a part of the laudatory epitaph on his tomb that ‘ he 
discouraged enthusiasm.’ This is the course of policy which has 
been adopted by the Whig Party since the days of Queen Anne, 
and the spirit which unhappily showed itself in the vote of the 
great majority of the Liberal M.P.’s on the Prayer Book question, 
departing from the wider and more intelligent view taken by the 
principal spokesmen of their party in the House of Lords. 

It all comes back to what has been said at the beginning of 
this paper. An artificial Church is no Church. A Church comes 
first, and then the ruler of the State, whether he be converted to 
Christianity or convinced, for example, of the soundness of a 
Reformation, accepts the Christian or reformed Church, as the 
case may be, and gives it the assistance of the State, magnifies it 
above all other Churches or religions and gives it privileges, but 
does not thereby acquire ownership. It is not a toy which he can 
play with as he pleases, and if he goes beyond such regulation or 
interference as the Church can conscientiously admit he destroys 
it or drives it into disestablishment. 

This does not mean that he may not withdraw State privi- 
leges which he has given and which have no concern with doctrine 
or prayer. For instance, all over the West, the Church courts 
were given jurisdiction to decide questions of marriage and 
divorce and matrimonial relief, and of the validity of wills, or at 
any rate of wills of personal estate ; and this jurisdiction lasted 
in England till living memory. The State could obviously resume 
this, as it has probably done by now throughout Europe. In so 
doing the State infringed no inherent right of the Church, and 
only took away what for convenience it had given. Again, with 
regard to any secular matter where the State lends its aid, it may 
regulate or condition its mode of giving aid without occasioning 
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doctrinal offence. If it orders the payment of tithe, it may 
appoint the court which is to decide when tithe is due, and if at 
one time it allowed the Church courts to decide this question, it 
may without offence withdraw the jurisdiction. 

There will always be a border-line of cases as to which there 
may be two opinions. There must be some give and take, and it 
will be of the essence of religious prudence for the Church authori- 
ties to abstain from asserting extreme rights in cases of doubt. 
The clerical non possumus is the policy of the last ditch. 

Even, however, in this debatable land, it would be wise fora 
ruler, and perhaps even more for the rulers who are not chosen 
ad hoc, to remember the old maxim, peritis credendum in arte sua, 
and to trust the internal organisation to the authorities of the 
Church. In other words, the State should keep a watchful eye 
upon possible encroachments of the Church upon the liberty or 
property of its people. But it should interfere as little as possible 
with its internal management, but be ready to lend a hand when 
called upon by the representatives of the Church. 

If there is an established Church, the true policy must be to 
make it as vigorous and lifelike as possible, not to cripple it. 

This discussion has proceeded, so far, on abstract and general 
lines, but naturally not without regard in my mind to the special 
position of the Church of England and its recent relations to the 
House of Commons. 

The branch of the Church Catholic which was at one time the 
established Church of England, Wales and Ireland, and further 
had many elements of the position of an established Church in 
most of the British Dominions and even to some extent in India, 
is now the established Church only for thirty-nine English coun- 
ties, the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, and the Island of 
Barbados. The last link that was untwisted was that with India, 
and the separation was effected by the Indian Church Act and 
the Indian Church Measure, both of 1927. 

And yet in history there have been few such examples of a 
national feeling for close intertwining of Church and State. The 
insularity which was characteristic of England (and of Ireland) 
in the Middle Ages affected the Church as well as the State, and 
it was intensified when Pius V. excommunicated the sovereign 
and cut off the Church from the body of the Western Church. 

It so happened that a development of parliamentary govern- 
ment occurred about the same time. The Island Church was left 
to govern itself, and had its convocations of bishops and clergy with 
certain limited powers, but the only way of collecting the opinion 
of the laity was by reference to Parliament, which was of neces- 
sity at that time composed wholly of Church-people. Thencefor- 
ward, and till just a few years ago, Parliament performed a double 
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duty. First, the King and Parliament represented the State in its 
supreme power in all temporal matters, and in the second place 
Parliament represented—and all the more so as the proportion of 
lords spiritual to lords temporal diminished—the laity of the 
nation. In a sense this has always been the case. The King’s 
writ summoning Parliament states in ancient form that it is called 
together to deliberate on arduous matters concerning the Church 
and the State. 

Theoretically fault might be found with this arrangement, 
but for some time it, like so many other English institutions and 
practices, however illogical, worked fairly well. But various 
changes in the constitution of Parliament, though their individual 
effect passed unnoticed, cumulatively brought about a state of 
things in which any claim of Parliament to be counted as an 
assembly of Church laity became unfounded and mischievous. 

The first inroad on the idea that Parliament was an assembly 
of members of the Church of England was made by the Act of 
Union between England and Scotland in the reign of Queen Anne, 
whereby a body of persons not only not officially members of the 
Church of England, but officially members of another Church 
equally established, sitting in Parliament not by tolerance but of 
right, was introduced into the House of Lords and into the House 
of Commons. Then gradually the removal of all religious dis- 
abilities for electors and elected admitted first the orthodox non- 
conformist Protestants, then Unitarians, then Roman Catholics, 
then Jews, and finally persons of any or no religion, and without 
any regard to religious qualification, to be electors for the 
Commons and to be members of either House. 

It was in these circumstances that the Archbishops first called 
into being voluntary Houses of Laity to sit with the Convocations 
of the Clergy, and then developed the six Houses into a Church 
Assembly, and finally got the approval of Parliament to what is 
called the Enabling Act, whereby Parliament parted with none 
of its ultimate controlling power but accepted the Church legis- 
lature as a fit organ for preparatory work to be submitted to 
Parliament for ratification under privileged conditions of pro- 
cedure. There is nothing express in the Enabling Act to derogate 
from the power of Parliament to be influenced by whatever 
motives it pleases to pass or reject a Measure, as it may pass or 
reject a Bill, yet any excuse for its interference in purely Church 
matters, as being the only organ, however unfitted and imper- 
fect, for the voice of the Church laity, disappeared when Parlia- 
ment recognised the efficiency of the Church Assembly as an 
organ for expressing the mind of the component parts of the 
Church. 

Still, however, it may be admitted that the function of Parlia- 
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ment is not absolutely confined to that which is its first and 
primary duty—to see that no encroachment is made by the 
Church upon the civil rights and privileges of all the King’s 
subjects. It has the further right to see that the identity of the 
Church is preserved ; that the body to which the State gave the 
privilege of establishment remains the same; that (to put an 
‘extreme case) the episcopate have not suddenly all become 
Mohammedans and propose to read the Koran in church instead 
of the Bible. 

This limit was well expressed in the report of the Ecclesias- 
tical Committee :— 

The Committee would not recommend any interference with the 
decisions of the Church Assembly on matters so clearly lying within the 
province of that Assembly as the doctrines and ceremonial of the Church, 
unless persuaded that any proposed change of doctrine were of so vital a 
description’ as materially to alter the general character of the National 
Church as recognised in the Act of Settlement and by the oath sworn by 
His Majesty at his Coronation, whereby His Majesty has promised to 
maintain the Protestant Reformed Religion established by law. 


But it is needless to say that this is a jurisdiction to be exercised 
with the utmost modesty and self-restraint, because it assumes 
that Parliament, though not created as a Church body, containing 
members not chosen with any religious intent, and many of them 
outside the body, is a better judge of what is the essential 
character of the Church than its own members in lawful assembly 
presided over by its own bishops. The Presbyterian M.P. who 
would presume to say that he knew better than the Church itself 
what is the doctrine of the Church would certainly not be without 
what the Scottish call ‘ a good conceit of himself.’ 

As a final word, I would say that, after many doubts and dis- 
cussions within myself during the course of a long life, I have 
arrived at the distinct conclusion that the advantages of establish- 
ment prevail over the disadvantages : that the Christian religion 
thereby gains, but, above all, that the State thereby gains. I 
adopt the words of Mr. Gladstone in his Church and State : 


The union is to the Church of secondary though great importance. Her 
foundations are on the holy hills. Her charter is legibly divine. She, if 
she should be excluded from the precinct of government, may still fulfil 
all her functions and carry them out to perfection. Her condition would be 
anything rather than pitiable should she once more occupy the position 
which she held before the reign of Constantine.* 


PHILLIMORE. 


* The State in its Relations with the Church, by W. E. Gladstone, 4th ed., 
vol, i., pp. 4-5. 





THE PRAYER BOOK CALENDAR 


WHILE we are discussing the revised Prayer Book there is one 
part which deserves a special and a non-polemical consideration 
which in the turmoil of the last few months it has not received. 
It is the Calendar. The Lectionary is a separate subject. The 
great festivals, which the reformers do not propose to touch, need 
not be mentioned. The alterations that have been suggested are 
mostly in the Black Letter days—that is, those set to be observed 
but without any specially directed form of observance ; and these 
days are almost without exception dedicated to some name of 
conspicuous Christian eminence. 

‘Let us now praise famous men.’ Those who were present at 
the party which Lady Ritchie, Thackeray’s daughter, gave in the 
Temple to commemorate her father’s centenary will never: forget 
the thrill which came to us all when a sturdy child stood up and 
with capacious mouth and expanded lungs shouted the splendid 
phrase in which Sir Walford Davies has interpreted those words. 
The thought goes back to the Wisdom literature of the Old 
Testament, or before it. When men have praised famous men 
and their fathers who begat them they have felt that their great- 
ness was God-given. From Homer’s heroes that thought goes 
on to the saints of modern days. So when great deeds of the past 
were remembered on the days they were done on, there persisted, 
too, the memory of the men who did them. Your chalk marked 
the happy day ; your thoughts went back to those who had made 
days happy or famous. 

The progress in the Christian Church of admiration and emula- 
tion of human saintliness may be traced through the Fathers and 
the historians. Prayers for the departed naturally developed 
towards prayers also for their intercession. The ‘heroic virtue’ 
which made the saint was felt to be a legacy to the whole Church, 
which could claim some share in the treasury of merit which 
saintliness and self-sacrifice had accumulated all over the world. 
All this may be read in that most remarkable book by Cardinal 
Lambertini, who became, as Benedict XIV., one of the wisest 
and best of Popes, De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et Beatorum 
Canonizatione, of which several editions were published in the 
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later years of the eighteenth century (mine is the second Roman 
edition, 1787-1792: in thirteen volumes). This is a veritable 
store of information on all sacred medieval doctrines and facts, 
theories and decisions. Formal canonisation, which can hardly be 
said to have been systematised till the twelfth century, succeeded 
the popular canonisation which had in earlier days caused the 
placing of names upon the diptychs for recitation at the Eucharist, 
and then the calendars and the martyrologies. The whole subject 
is fascinating, whether studied systematically with Benedict XIV. 
or critically with Fr. Delehaye in his Légendes Hagiographiques or 
his many later studies. 

Canonisation is the recognition of the solidarity of the Church, 
and the calendars of the national Churches are the expression of 
this for constant use. My subject is now the English Calendar, 
and the first thing that strikes one, in a comparison, for example, 
between the Calendar of 1662 and that given in (say) De Mas 
Latrie’s Trésor de Chronologie, is that, whereas Rome has some 
saint, and often more than one saint, to commemorate for every 
day in the year, England since the Reformation has been content 
with some sixty or so outside the great festivals common to all 
Catholic Christianity. Eastern calendars may be left aside, for 
they have little or no influence on the West. But the English 
post-Reformation Calendar has an interest of its own. Some 
years ago an account of the minor festivals of the Church was 
written (for Church Bells, I think) by Canon John Vaughan 
(clarum et venerabile nomen), and from that I will quote these 
introductory words : 


The minor or ‘ black-letter’ festivals of the English Church were 
selected by a commission appointed in the early part of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. In both the Prayer Books of Edward VI. they were entirely 
omitted. The principle of selection followed by the commissioners is not 
always easy to discover, though in the main the festivals seem to have been 
taken from the old Sarum Calendar. To this cause may probably be 
assigned the omission of such celebrated names as S. Polycarp and S. 
Ignatius ; as the four Greek Fathers—S. Chrysostom, S. Basil, S. Athana- 
sius, and S. Gregory Nazianzen ; as S. Anselm and S. Bernard. Stranger 
still is their omission of the names of two of our greatest national saints, 
S. Aidan and S. Cuthbert. Equally extraordinary is the absence of S. 
Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland, and indirectly the Apostle of Northern 
England. The omission of S. Thomas Becket, who, in pre-Reformation 
times, was commemorated three times a year, is due to the inveterate 
dislike of Henry VIII., who caused his name to be removed from the 
Calendar. 


So far, we speak of the Calendar which is still in the Prayer Book 
as authorised by law of Church and State to-day. 

For fifteen years or more the question of a revision of the 
Calendar has been mooted, and during that period it has several 
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times been discussed. Of the definite schemes submitted to 
Convocation or the Church Assembly more will be said, but before 
that it may be well to dispose of certain names which have been 
mentioned but not pressed. A debate in the Canterbury Convoca- 
tion showed the difficulties in the way of inserting them. Cranmer 
was one. No one would dream of denying his services to the 
English Church, or that many of his actions were overruled for 
good. But for admission to a commemorative Calendar there 
should certainly be either some conspicuous greatness of service 
or very special holiness of life, yet certainly not the former without 
the latter. Now this cannot be claimed for Cranmer. It is very 
doubtful what his real opinions were, though for some of them he 
bravely died ; but holiness will not be claimed for him when it is 
remembered that he took a wife to himself when the laws of both 
Church and State declared that the marriage of priests was unlaw- 
ful ; that as chaplain to Anne Bullen he must have been fully 
acquainted with the circumstances of her family, not only that 
she was the King’s mistress, but that her sister Mary had also been 
his mistress : this marriage which he had performed he declared 
to be null and void; he declared the marriage with Anne of 
Cleves likewise to be null and void; he signed Edward VI.’s 
illegal will excluding Mary from the throne: the list is tedious, 
but could be prolonged. Keeping still to the Calendar in the 
Prayer Book as printed to-day, it may be well to say a word about 
one conspicuous omission. The insertion of Charles I. in the 
Calendar had the full authority of the Convocations, of Parlia- 
ment, and of the Crown, being in the Sealed Book. It is therefore 
at the present moment as much in force as any other provision 
made by the Act of Uniformity. The Royal Order of 1859 only 
superseded what had been annexed to the Prayer Book by Royal 
Warrant. The Calendar is part of the Prayer Book itself, and, 
so far, no action has ever been taken by the Crown or Parliament 
—nor until now, I think, even suggested to Convocation—to 
remove the King’s name. It will be remembered that so late as 
the accession of King Edward VII. the greatest historian of the 
nineteenth century, Bishop Stubbs, preaching before a great 
assemblage of royal personages at Windsor (February 3, 1901), 
spoke of ‘ the tragedy of the royal martyr, itself the sealing of the 
Crown of England in the faith of the Church.’ Bishop Creighton, 
not long before, had repeated the historical fact that Charles died 
for the Church of England. Till Carlyle perversely taught 
Englishmen to admire those blood-stained ‘ heroes’ Cromwell and 
Frederick the Great, there were few who denied the claim of 
Charles to honourable mention. I am glad to remember the 
impressive speech delivered by that stalwart Protestant Dean 
Wace in support of the retention of Charles’s name in the Calendar. 
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What is a religious man? A man who believes in God and 
prays to Him, and tries hard to serve Him and his fellow-men, 
Whether he is successful or not does not affect the question so long 
as he tries, and tries truly and tries hard. Charles, whatever his 
failures, answers this test. He failed, but then others who have 
clung to Christ have failed more often and more grievously. And 
at the end Charles sealed his faith with his blood and went cheer- 
fully and bravely to his death. Political theories are things quite 
apart ; but was Keble wrong when he said, ‘ It is as natural that 
the Church of England should keep this day as that Christ’s 
Universal Church should keep St. Stephen’s martyrdom ’ ? 

One feels again and again when discussing the details of the 
Calendar now proposed for acceptance that one is writing in the 
dark ; for, so far as I know, not a word of explanation has been 
given of the changes or as to who were the authors of them. Is it 
possible that those in authority have come to the conclusion that 
saintliness ceased in England at the Reformation, or that it has 
since then stood on too insecure a foundation to be worthy the 
recognition of Englishmen? Rome goes on making saints, and 
takes a good deal of trouble (not always with success, one thinks) 
about it. But England still only accepts pre-Reformation 
saintliness. Why may we not remember by name Simeon or 
Keble, Howard or Wilberforce, Patteson or Hannington, Joseph 
Lightfoot or Edward King? Nor does there seem any reason 
why the Calendar revisers when they admitted medieval foreigners 
should have stopped at some doubtful but arbitrary line. Will 
anyone who has read Sir James Stephen’s Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography (the work of a Protestant if ever there was one) 
dispute the claim—as great as that of Francis of Assisi, whom our 
revisers have inserted—of Francis Xavier to be counted among 
the saints of God? ‘ Never,’ wrote Stephen, ‘ did the polytheism 
of ancient or of modern Rome assign a seat among the demigods 
to a hero of nobler mould or of a more exalted magnanimity than 
Francis Xavier.’ But perhaps it is natural that those who will 
not allow us to venerate Patteson should refuse the reverence due 
to the Apostle of the Indies. Let me timidly suggest a reason 
which may brand the mistake as rather an eccentricity than an 
obliquity of judgment. May it be that a papal prejudice long 
since abandoned in Rome has survived in England? As I write 
I look at the medal struck by Clement XIV. on the suppression of 
the Jesuits. It shows our Lord, with two apostles, driving three 
Jesuits, in cassock, biretta and mantiletta, from His presence, with 
the words, ‘Nunquam novi vos, discedite a me omnes.’ Space 
would not allow the completion of the sentence, fautores iniqui- 
tatis, or a reference to the context, where it is those who claimed 
to have done mighty works in the Lord’s name whom He banned. 
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The whole history of the suppression can be found in Danvila y 
Collado or in Francois Rousseau’s biography of Charles III., both 
political and unprejudiced books. Was the Pope right, one 
wonders, if not actually infallible, when he in such stern language 
condemned the Jesuits ? The English Calendar makes us perhaps 
think that he was. But none the less it is hard to exclude St. 
Francis Xavier from the galaxy of sainted missionaries. 

The reason cannot be that it is thought wise to restrict the 
English Calendar to English saints, though that might be reason- 
able enough. More English saints have been brought in, rather 
arbitrarily, but others not English also. Let us examine the 
list. 

Insensibly I have been led to wander from the present Prayer 
Book Calendar to some of the points to be considered in altering 
(or mending) it. Let me return to the Elizabethan period. 

The Calendar then made became from 1662 the definite and 
unaltered Calendar of the English Church. It was natural that 
when the Prayer Book came to be revised it should be revised also. 
The matter was several times discussed, not very systematically, 
in the Convocations. During the last year it has assumed more 
definite form in the issue, as part of the revised Book, first of one 
and then of another revised Calendar. It will simplify our con- 
sideration to place the three Calendars in parallel columns. 


Book proposed, 
February 7, 1927. 


JANUARY. 


. Circumcision. 
. Epiphany. 

. Lucian. 

. Hilary. 


. Fabian. 

. Agnes. 

. Vincent. 

. Conv. St. Paul. 


. Purification. 
. Blasius. 

. Agatha. 

. St. Valentine. 
. St. Matthias. 


Circumcision. 
Epiphany. 


Hilary. 
Antony of Egypt. 


Wulfstan. 
Fabian. 

Agnes. 

Vincent. 

Conv. St. Paul. 
Polycarp. 

John Chrysostom. 


FEBRUARY. 


Purification. 


Anskar of Sweden. 


St. Matthias. 


Circumcision. 
Epiphany. 


Hilary. 
Antony of Egypt. 


Wulfstan. 
Fabian. 

Agnes. 

Vincent. 

Conv. St. Paul. 
Polycarp. 

John Chrysostom. 


Purification. 
Anskar of Sweden. 


St. Matthias. 
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. David, Abp. of Menevia. 


. Chad, Bp. of Lich- 
field. 

- Perpetua. 

. Gregorius Magnus. 


. Edward, King of the 
West Saxons. 


. Benedict. 
. Annunciation of the 
B. V. M. 


. Richard, Bp. of Chi- 
chester. 
. Ambrose, Bp. of Milan. 


. Alphege, Abp. of Can- 
terbury. 


. St. George, Martyr. 
. St. Mark. 


. St. Philip and St. 
James, Aps. and 
Martyrs. 


. Invention of the Cross. 


6. St. John, Evangelist, 


before the 
Gate. 
. Dunstan, Abp. of 
Canterbury. 


Latin 


. Augustine. 


. Ven. Bede, Presbyter. 


Book proposed, 
February 7, 1927. 


MARCH. 


David. 
Chad. 


Perpetua, 
Gregory. 
Patrick. 


Cuthbert, Bp. of 
Lindisfarne. 

Benedict. 

Annunciation. 


APRIL. 
Richard. 


Ambrose. 

Leo the Great, Bp. 
of Rome and 
Doctor, 461. 

Alphege. 


Anselm, Abp. of 
Canterbury and 
Doctor, 1109. 

St. George. 

St. Mark. 

Catherine of Siena, 
Virgin, 1380. 


May. 


St. Philip and St. 
James. 


Athanasius, Bp. of 
Alexandria and 
Doctor, 373. 


Monnica, Matron, 


387. 

St. John, Evange- 
list, before the 
Latin Gate. 

Dunstan, Abp. of 
Canterbury. 

Aldhelm, Bp. of 
Sherborne, 709. 

Augustine, the first 
Abp. of Canter- 
bury, 605. 

Ven. Bede of Jar- 
row, Presbyter 
and Doctor, 735. 


April 


Book referred to in the 
Measure, March 1927, 


upaercarettamensienbantil 
David. 

Chad. 

Perpetua. 

Gregory. 

Patrick. 

Cuthbert. 


Benedict. 
Annunciation. 


Richard. 
Ambrose. 
Leo. 
Alphege. 
Anselm. 
St. George. 


St. Mark. 
Catherine. 


St. Philip and St. James. 


Athanasius. 


Monnica. 


St. John, Evangelist, 
before the Latin Gate. 


Dunstan. 
Aldhelm, 


Augustine. 


Ven. Bede. 
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Roman 
and 


1. Nicomede, 
Presbyter 
Martyr. 

. Boniface, Bp. of Mainz 
and Martyr. 


. St. Barnabas, Ap. and | S 
Martyr. 


_ St. Alban, Martyr. 


. Translation of Edward, 
King of the West 
Saxons. 

. Nativity of St. John 
Baptist. 


. St. Peter. 


. Visitation 
B. V. M. 

. Trans. of St. Martin, 
Bp. and Con. 

. Swithun, Bp. of Win- 
chester, Translation. 

. Margaret, Virgin and 
Martyr at Antioch. 


of the 


. St. Mary Magdalene. 

. St. James, Ap. and 
Martyr. 

. St. Anne, Mother to the 
B. V. M. 


. Lammas Day. 


. Transfiguration. 


. Name of Jesus. 
St. Laurence. 


Book proposed, 
February 7, 1917. 


JUNE. 


Boniface, ¢. 755. 


Columba, Abbot of 
Tona, 597. 
t. Barnabas. 


Basil, Bp. of Czs- 
area in Cappa- 
docia and Doctor, 
379. 


Alban, Martyr, c. 
304. 


Nativity of St. 
John Baptist. 
Ireneus, Bp. of 

Lyons and Doc- 
tor, 202. 
St. Peter, Ap. and 


Martyr. 


JuLy. 
Visitation. 


Swithun, 
Margaret. 
St. Mary. 
St. James. 
Anne. 


AvuGUST. 
Lammas. 


Oswald. 
Transfiguration. 


Name of Jesus. 
Laurence. 


Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. 
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Book referred to in the 
Measure, March 1927. 


Boniface. 
Columba. 
St. Barnabas. 


Basil. 


Nativity of St. John 
Baptist. 
Irenzus. 


St. Peter. 


Visitation of the B. V.M. 


Swithun, c. 862, trans- 
lated 971. 

Margaret, Virgin and 
Martyr at Antioch in 
Pisidia. 

St. Mary Magdalene. 

St. James, the great Ap. 
and Martyr. 

Anne, Mother to the 
B. V. M. 


Lammas Day. 
Oswald, King of North- 
umbria and Martyr, 


642. 
Transfiguration of our 
Lord. 
Name of Jesus. 
Laurence, Deacon at 
Romeand Martyr, 258. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Abbot, 1153. 





24. 


28. 


29. 


31. 


I. 
7- 


8. 
13. 


14. 
16. 


17. 
19. 


2I. 


26. 
29. 


30. 
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St. Bartholomew. 
St. Augustine. 


Beheading of St. John 
Baptist. 


Giles, Abbot and Con- 
fessor. 
Enurchus (Evurtius), 
Bp. of Orleans. 
Nativity of the B. V. M. 


Holy Cross Day. 


Lambert, Bp. and 
artyr. 


St. Matthew, Ap., 
Evangelist and Mar- 


tyr. 
St. Cyprian, Abp. of 
Carthage and Martyr. 
St. Michael and All 
Angels. 
St. Jerome, Presbyter, 
Confessor and Doctor. 


- Remigius, Bp. of 


Rheims. 


4: 
Faith, Virgin and 
M 


. St. Denys, Bp. and 
M 


. Translation of King 


Edward Confessor. 


. Etheldreda, Virgin. 


St. Luke, Evangelist. 
Crispin, Martyr. 


. St. Simon and St. Jude, 


Aps. and Martyrs. 


Book proposed, 
February 7, 1927. 


AuGust—continued. 
St. Bartholomew. 
St. Augustine. 
Beheading of St. 

John Baptist. 
Aidan. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Giles of Provence. 


Nativity. 
Cyprian. 


Holy Cross Day. 
Ninian. 


Theodore of Tar- 
sus. 
St. Matthew. 


St. Michael. 

Jerome. 
OcTOBER. 

Remigius. 


Francis of Assisi. 
Faith of Aquitaine. 


Edward, King and 
Confessor. 


Etheldreda. 

St. Luke. 

Alfred, King of the 
West Saxons. 


St. Simon and St, 
Jude. 


St. Bartholomew, Ap. 


Augustine, Bp. of Hippo 
in Africa and Doctor, 


43°. 
Beheading of St. John 
Baptist 


ptist. 
Aidan, Bp. of Lindis- 
farne, 651. 


Giles of Provence, Ab- 
bot, ¢. 720. 


Nativity of the B. V.M. 

Cyprian, Bp. of Carthage 
and Martyr, 258. 

Holy Cross Day. 

Ninian, Bp. in Gallo- 
way, C. 430. 


Theodore of Tarsus,Abp. 
of Canterbury, 690. 
St. Matthew, Ap. and 

Evangelist. 


St. Michael and All 
Angels. 
Jerome, Presbyter and 


Doctor, 420. 


Remigius, Bp. of Rheims, 
C. 530. 

Francis of Assisi, 1226. 

Faith of Aquitaine, Vir- 
gin and Martyr, c. 304. 

Denys, Bp. and Martyr. 


Edward the King and 
Confessor, 1066, trans- 
lated 1163. 

Etheldreda, Queen and 
Abbess of Ely, 679. 

St. Luke, Evangelist. 

Crispin and Crispinian, 
Martyrs. 

Alfred, King of the West 


Saxons, 899. 
St. Simon and St. Jude, 


Aps. 





1. All Saints’ Day. 
2. 


6. Leonard, Confessor. 
8. 


11. St. Martin, Bp. and 
Confessor. 

13. Britius, Bp. 

15. Machutus, Bishop. 

16. 


17. Hugh, Bp. of Lincoln. 
20, Edmund, King and 
Martyr. 


22. Cecilia, Virgin and 


Martyr. 
23 St. Clement I., Bp. of 
Rome and Martyr. 
25. Catherine, Virgin and 
M 


yo. St. Andrew, Ap. and 
Martyr. 


4. 
6. Nicholas. 


8. Conception of the 
B. V. M. 


13. Lucy, Virgin and Mar- 


16. O Sapientia. 
17. 


21. St. Thomas, Ap. and 
M , 


artyr. 

25. Christmas. 

26. St. Stephen, the first 
Martyr. 

27. St. John, Ap. and 
Evangelist, 

28. Innocents’. 

31. Silvester, Bp. of Rome. 


NOVEMBER. 
All Saints’. 
All Souls, 
Leonard. 
Saints,Martyrs and 
Doctors of the 
Church of Eng- 


land. 
Martin. 


Clement. 


St. Andrew, Ap. 


DECEMBER. 


Clement of Alex- 
andria. 


Conception of the 
B. V. M. 


(O Sapientia). 
Ignatius. 
St. Thomas. 


Christmas. 
St. Stephen. 


St. John. 


Innocents’. 


Commemoration of All 
Souls. 

Leonard, Abbot, c. 559 

Saints, and 
Doctors of the Church 
of England. 


Martin, Bp. of Tours, 
¢. 397. 


Hugh, Bp. of Lincoln, 
200, 
Hilda, Abbess of Whitby, 
680. 
Edmund, King of East 


Cecilia, Virgin and Mar- 
tyr at Rome, c. 230. 
Clement, Bp. of Rome 

and Martyr, c. 100. 
Catherine, Virgin and 

Martyr at Alexandria. 
St. Andrew, Ap. 


Clement of Alexandria, 
Doctor, ¢. 210. 

Nicholas, Bp. of Myra, 
in Lycia. 

Conception of 
B. V. M. 


the 


(O. Sapientia). 

Ignatius, Bp. of Antioch 
and Martyr in Rome, 
c. TIO. 

St. Thomas, Ap. 


Christmas-Day. 
St. Stephen, the first 


St. John, Ap. and 
Evangelist. 
Innocents’ Day. 


[In these lists I have abridged some of the titles.] 
A mere glance at the three tables will enable the reader to see 


that there are many alterations. 


So we might have expected. 


But it is an explanation that is to seek. As the Prayer Book 
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revisers will not give us any, it may be lawful for one who stands 
outside their dignified ranks to make a few comments. 

It will be noted when we come to look into the Calendar in 
detail that two days have been elevated from the Black into the 
Red Letter—St. Mary Magdalene and the Transfiguration of our 
Lord. For this there is full precedent, and against it I can see no 
valid criticism. But this forces upon our consideration one 








































extraordinary omission. Why of all Biblical saints was St. 
Joseph omitted, in whom all Europe for centuries has found the 
pattern of faithful age ? The saints of home should surely not be 
forgotten. Englishmen who know the great English painter's 
Holy Family will not forget them ; and still, in spite of calendar- 
makers, we do reverence the foster-father of the Lord Jesus. Let 
us hope that before the revision is complete the revisers will 
read the Gospels again and remember St. Joseph. 

About some of the omissions there need not be much regret. 
If very much was ever known about Lucian, Prisca, Blasius, 
Nicomede, Enurchus, it has passed, not unreasonably, into 
oblivion now. Others have been put right, in the silent revision 
which somehow occurred, without any explanation, between 
February and March. One is St. Crispin. It was indeed extra- 
ordinary that the episcopal bench, even if unwilling to sanctify 
post-Reformation glories, should be willing to banish from 
their memories the great day of Agincourt. They did not suc- 
ceed in banishing it from the hearts of Englishmen. A protest 
was heard the moment the purposed omission was known, and 
silently, without apology or explanation, St. Crispin and St. 
Crispinian, martyrs under Diocletian and patrons of shoemakers, 
resumed their places on October 25, immortalised by some of the 
finest thoughts of the great Englishman who wrote : 

Then call we this the field of Agincourt 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. , 

So the claim of great literature to preserve great memories has | 
been vindicated. But not completely. Why has St. Lucy been : 
banished from December 13? Her claim, it may be argued, is | 
really a literary one. I will quote that very wise veteran of letters, | 
Mr. George Saintsbury. In a letter which he wrote to The Times 
last year on St. Valentine’s Day he said : 

I could add not a little if I had the impudence to ask for more space. | 
But one thing, ifI may, I willadd. Some may say,‘ Oh! this is frivolous: | 
at best it is literature, not religion.’ 

Well, sir, for my part, I hold that of all exercises cf human faculty | 
Literature and Art ‘ tread nearest to God’; and I think the more wecan 
avail ourselves of their company in His service the better. 

Yes, truly. But also there are not a few who read Dante as 
well as Shakespeare, and, though the English poet has been 
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reconsidered, will still wonder why the Italian has been still for- 
gotten in what Mr. Saintsbury calls ‘this curious hagioclastic 
or saint-smashing fancy of our bishops.’ This is what Mr. 
Saintsbury writes about two of the omissions : 

First there is St. Lucy. I suppose Dante is an Italian, and a Papist, 
and does not count; so it would be idle to remark that not the least 
beautiful passage in some of the most beautiful poetry of the world comes 
to one’s mind when one sees her name in the Calendar. Fortunately one 
can allege a lighter but in its own way hardly less charming touch in that 
English ‘ best poet in the world for some things ’ and greatest of the great 
Deans of St. Paul’s, Donne, where he refers to her 

‘ Who but seven hours herself unmasks ’ 
in the dark days of December that she enlightens. 

Lucia, imimica di ciascum crudele (do we not need such a 
thought now ?), placed in the Celestial Rose, who led Dante to 
purgatory and abides herself in paradise, surely should be left 
to our reverence even if St. Agatha is forgotten. Might not that 
fine fresco of Jacopo d’Avanzo at Padua, where she stands so 
nobly to receive her sentence of death, plead for her? But 
perhaps art has no greater claim than letters, an Italian painter 
than the greatest of Italian poets. 

St. Catherine ? She has always been among the favourite 
saints of English folk. There are many churches dedicated to her, 
and countless children have been called by her name. Says Mr. 
Saintsbury not in vain : 

Then why is the glorious Catherine of the Wheel turned out for her 
doubtless very respectable namesake of Siena? Is it because ‘ catherine ’ 
wheels still please the vulgar as ‘ valentine’ missives did and to some 
extent, thank Heaven ! stilldo ? She (the elder one) has a college at Cam- 
bridge, I believe ; and though Tyrannic Love has something of Bombastes 
Furioso in it, the part which the Virgin-Martyr herself playsis not despicable. 

There are at least eighty churches dedicated to her in England, 
of which twenty-three are post-Reformation. The importance of 
dedication should not be forgotten by those who desire to pre- 
serve the historical memories of England. On that ground I 
certainly should be disposed to plead for St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, a thoroughly English saint if ever there was one. But I 
have in the last forty years written so much about him that I have 
nothing more to say now, except that really we in the twentieth 
century should have outlived the prejudice of Henry VIII. On 
the other hand, if we forget those to whom many churches are 
dedicated, it were strange to insert, after an interval of eleven 
centuries, St. Anskar of Sweden, to whom no English church is 
dedicated, whom no Old English historian mentions, and of whom 
not one English person in a million has ever heard. I cannot see 


1 Ido not forget that Canon C. H. Robinson in 1921 admirably translated 
his biography by Rimbert. Is this why he is come into our Calendar ? 
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why in the world Anskar should be introduced into an English 
Calendar (and I may venture to say that my view is shared by the 
two greatest English scholars in the lore of the pre-Norman 
Church, veterans of true religion and sound learning). Before 
Anskar is thought of I would ask, Why not Willibrod? He died 
in 739. This very Anskar wrote his life in the following century, 
The Calendar of Willibrod (published by the Henry Bradshaw 
Society in 1918) was written about the middle of the eighth 
century. Bede tells of the missionary labours of Willibrod, in 
North Germany, Denmark, Frisia and Fositesland (Heligoland), 
in a way which shows him to have been a wise and gentle teacher. 
If we are to have among the saints of our Calendar one of those 
noble men who first brought Christ to Scandinavia, we could not 
have had a better example than St. Willibrod, whose Calendar, 
and the martyrology which lies behind it, are of extraordinary 
interest and value. St. Anskar when he wrote his life, one cannot 
doubt, believed that he would be venerated among the English 
saints. In the new Calendar there is no mention of him, but there 
is of Anskar. But then Willibrod was an Englishman, though he 
had little connexion with literature and none with art, and the 
recent additions to our Calendar almost force the exclamation 
“No English need apply !’ 

Not that I regret the introduction of St. Francis of Assisi, 
whom the English Church is so late asked to remember with 
praise and thanksgiving. And all I would say about St. Catherine 
of Siena, noble and holy woman, is that she has not greater claim 
to be admitted than that wonderfully sane and inspiring heroine 
of mystic vision and practical common sense, St. Teresa. 

We are coming into the region of national saints, so let us 
think of France. 

There is great reason to include St. Denys. The identification 
of him, as the Areopagite, and as the philosopher admired in the 
Middle Age, is doubtful indeed. Yet the literature of Europe 
enshrines him, and not least the literature of England. Julian of 
Norwich in her Revelation of Divine Love speaks of him, who ‘ was 
at that time a Pagan,’ that ‘ when he saw wondrous and marvel- 
lous sorrows and dreads that befell in that time, he said Either the 
world is now at an end or He that is Maker of Kind suffereth: 
wherefore he did not write on an altar This is the Altar of Unknown 
God.’ And of the truly Christian days of France he was the 
patron. Yet I wonder that Jeanne d’Arc, whose holiness has 
stood the severest of all testings (even that modern one of being 
misrepresented in a stage play), was not thought to-day to repre- 
sent more fitly both the godly nobility of the French character 
and our linked friendship with the French nation. Of Denys we 
know little indeed ; of Saint Joan we know practically everything. 
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In the revised revision Nicholas has been restored. We must 
be thankful for this small mercy. But why was he ever left out ? 
And why is Lambert still left out ? I would say again, have the 
calendar-makers never studied the dedication of English churches ? 
On the other hand, a large number of the ancient Fathers and 
medizval saints who seem to have been forgotten in 1662 are now 
most happily restored to us. They were great men about whom 
we know a great deal. But surely it would be a pity to restrict 
the Calendar to names which we are quite certain are those of real 
persons, or rather persons of whom we know in wholly authentic 
history. We must, if we are to be reasonable at all, admit 
personification. Is anyone certain who St. Cecilia was? Most 
of us know her by the exquisite chapter in Marius the Epicurean : 
the church in Cecilia’s house, with its rhythms and modulations. 
And English music canonised her, as though she had never been 
sainted before. Her day became consecrated as a feast of 
musicians. There is an entry in the chapter accounts of a certain 
cathedral which always thrilled me, though I never too closely 
investigated its meaning—‘ to the lay clerks at St. Cecilia.’ This 
is one of such marks as link the common man to the common 
memory of ancestral piety and traditional worship. We thank 
God that day for the glorious endowment of music, music which 
we begin to hope is again in our churches coming to her own. 
And we rejoice that the Calendar, though twice revised, has pre- 
served the memory of this saint. 

Again, there is a name which even less than St. Cecilia’s needs 
to be recalled to men’s memories—St. Valentine. Is he not in the 
earliest Calendars? Certainly he is in that of St. Willibrod, and 
he may even claim to be unforgotten of Englishmen. It is our 
nation more than any other that has consecrated in him the 
thought of God-blessed human loves. To cut Valentine out of 
English literature would be as impossible as to make men live 
when their hearts were dead. There is hardly a poet who does 
not make him a happy symbol of righteous and passionate affec- 
tion. But there is no place for him in our new Calendar. 

Was it all drawn up by bachelors with marble hearts? Even 
they had fathers and mothers and are not too young to remember 
when the 14th of February was as notable a day as it was in the 
eighth century after Christ. It is now some years since it was 
said, with a touch of sarcasm but with literal truth, that there 
was no living Anglican diocesan bishop that had the possibility 
of marrying a second time and had not seized it. A certain 
learned bishop who believed that St. Paul meant what he said, 
and was not merely reprobating bigamy, set the example of per- 
sistent widowerhood, and since then it has been followed. But 


that is no reflection on St. Valentine. Let us appeal with 
Vor. CIII—No. 614 HH 
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Herrick that he be given back to our Calendar and to our boys 
and girls. 

Let us end on an English note. A class apart, one may say, in 
all Calendars, is formed by kings and queens. The Church has 
often repeated to itself ‘ Kings shall be thy nursing fathers and 
their queens thy nursing mothers’ ; and history has proved it 
again and again to be true. If Christ’s religion enters into a 
king’s heart, nowhere does it take deeper root. It thrives on that 
sense of responsibility which has flourished in royal homes: 
nowhere, one feels, more truly than in those of English kings, 
Now there are in the three Calendars we have been looking at 
three names, inserted or omitted, that deserve mention. Why 
has Edward, King of the West Saxons, the murdered child-king, 
who had two days assigned to him by our Reformers, been thrust 
out altogether ? We do not know, it may be said, that he was a 
saint, and he was only an immature creature of whom little is 
known, murdered by a stepmother for whom (as so often by 
grown-up folk) excuses may be made. Well, our ancestors ever 
since his death believed him to have been holy and a martyr: 
St. Anselm taught that a witness to truth, in life and not only in 
faith, is a martyr; and Who was it that said ‘ of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven’? For Henry VI. no effort seems to have 
been made: he has never been in our Calendar, whatever may 
happen in the Roman Calendar nowadays ; and the bishops 
have not been led by that entirely beautiful work of the Provost 
of Eton to insert him now. I confess I wonder : Etonians almost 
as often become bishops as they become generals. But then if 
one king is turned, and one left, out, we have one who has at 
least found his way in—Alfred the Great. Wessex is much in 
one’s mind to-day. West Saxons, rejoice! Popes have always 
refused to canonise Alfred: I do not understand why. One of 
the oldest titles for him is ‘ The Truth-teller’ ; still, we hope 
that is an English virtue. No one can read Asser without feeling 
that as he reads he is, through his hero, bathed in an atmosphere 
of holiness. Florence of Worcester lived long after his day, yet 
what he says may be taken for the justification of our revisers : 


The famous, the warlike, the victorious, the careful provider for the 
widow, the helpless, the orphan and the poor ; the most skilled of Saxon 
poets, most dear to his own nation, courteous to all, most liberal ; endowed 
with prudence, fortitude, justice, and temperance ; most patient in the 
infirmity from which he continually suffered ; the most discerning investi- 
gator in executing justice, most watchful and devout in the service of 


God. 


It is a pity, by the way, that the revisers of the Calendar, 
when they inserted a date for Alfred’s death, did not take the 
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trouble to give it correctly. He died on October 26, A.D. 900 
(W. H. Stevenson’s ed. of Asser, p. 111). 

So with a note of acquiescence, as a man of Wessex by adop- 
tion, let me end these rambling notes and criticisms on the 
Prayer Book Calendar in the form wherein the bishops, it may be 
presumed, are now to submit it to Parliament. It is perhaps 
hopeless to expect all men to agree on those whom they should 
commemorate when the Church is at prayer. But all men who 
are asked to accept a revision have a right to be told for what 
reasons the revision has been made. Why have some names been 
omitted, some inserted ? Why has an arbitrary line been drawn 
at the date when the English Church ceased to obey the Pope ? 
[Perhaps this may be intended to be overstepped when a day is 
given to ‘saints, martyrs and doctors of the English Church’ 
(November 8), But we are not told anything about these persons ; 
we are left to identify them as best we may ; and we may even 
be allowed to imagine that the English Church began its existence 
when the Pope excommunicated Queen Elizabeth.] 

The Canterbury Convocation long ago asked for a Commission 
to consider the Calendar and the qualification for insertion in it. 
This has not (doubtless for wise, though undivulged, reasons) been 
granted. Instead we have been offered one new Calendar, which 
has been hastily withdrawn and another substituted for it. In 
neither case, so far as I know, has a word of explanation been 
offered. Should these things be ? 

W. H. Hutton. 
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AMERICAN RIGHTS AND THE PROPOSED 
ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 


THE decision which has apparently been arrived at by the present 
Liberal Government of Canada, and which is in conformity with 
the policy enunciated by the Conservative Opposition at the 
recent Winnipeg Convention, to insist upon a purely Canadian 
control of that portion of the proposed St. Lawrence Canal 
system which will lie alongside of the Canadian part of the 
river, is likely to raise once again the difficult question of the 
nature of American rights, if any, in that great outlet from the 
inland waterway of the Great Lakes system. 

It is just about 100 years since the American Government, in 
a series of very pressing communications, sought to secure from 
the British Government an acknowledgment of the ‘ natural’ 
right of American citizens to use this gateway to the ocean from 
the undeniably international waters of the Great Lakes and the 
Upper St. Lawrence. The British Government, however, stood 
firm in its resistance to any such claim, and the attempt to secure 
recognition of it was eventually abandoned. But while the prin- 
ciple has remained unacknowledged, the practical benefits of free 
and equal navigation of the whole Canadian inland waterway 
system have long been enjoyed by American citizens, as a result 
of various reciprocal agreements and of the voluntary action of 
the Canadian Government. There is not at the present time the 
slightest desire on the part of Canadians to withdraw or limit 
these navigation rights in any way. There is, however, a desire 
to take precautions, lest, in the process of negotiation for joint 
development of the waterway, any perpetual and irrevocable 
rights should be established in favour of foreigners, without the 
full measure of restrictions, safeguards, and compensations to 
which Canada would be entitled under modern concepts of inter- 
national law. 

It was found to be impossible to induce the British Govern- 
ment to recognise the principle of a natural right of a riverain 
State on the upper reaches of an inland waterway to use the lower 
reaches, though entirely in the territory of another State, in order 
to reach the sea. The British Government replied, in 1827 and 
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thereafter, that no such limitation of sovereignty had ever been 
‘admitted by any Power except by voluntary treaty agreement. 
American diplomacy thereupon turned its attention to the 
securing of the practical results, in lieu of the principle itself, and 
eventually met with complete success. Free and equal navigation 
of the St. Lawrence was first accorded by the Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854, and was automatically withdrawn when that Treaty was 
denounced by the United States. When, after the American 
Civil War, the Alabama claims gave the United States a strong 
leverage for demands upon Great Britain, it was decided to 
include perpetual navigation rights on the St. Lawrence among 
the terms to be exacted from the British Government in settle- 
ment. The British negotiators on this occasion included Sir John 
A. Macdonald, the Canadian Prime Minister. The other British 
negotiators would almost certainly have been perfectly willing to 
extend this perpetual right not only to the St. Lawrence, but to 
the artificial canals, without which its navigation, in an upward 
direction at any rate, is not very feasible. But Sir John, with 
his customary astuteness, seized upon a principle to which the 
United States could not reasonably object, and which could 
logically be held to restrain the British Government from giving 
away any rights in the Canadian canals. This was the American 
principle of divided sovereignty, under which the treaty-making 
Power, namely the Federal Government, is held to be debarred 
from interfering with the property of individual States without 
their consent. The United States Government could not grant to 
Canadians a perpetual right of access to canals owned, for example, 
by the State of New York; the British Government, therefore, 
could not be expected to grant to Americans any perpetual rights 
in canals owned by the Dominion of Canada. The upshot was 
that the two treaty-making Powers agreed merely to ‘ urge’ 
upon the individual States and the Dominion Government 
respectively the granting of free and equal navigation in their 
canals to the citizens of the other Power. The British Govern- 
ment in this Treaty (Washington, 1871) granted perpetual rights 
of navigation in the St. Lawrence, not, however, in recognition 
ofany ‘ natural ’ right belonging to the Americans, but in exchange 
for a similar grant of navigation rights on the lower reaches of 
certain rivers rising in the Yukon and reaching the ocean through 
the American territory of Alaska. 

Both the Dominion and the various canal-owning States 
claim to have complied with the ‘ urging’ of the British and 
American Governments respectively, and to have opened their 
canals to the citizens of the other country in the terms called for 
bythe Treaty. Disputes have arisen as to whether the method of 
opening the canals was really what the Treaty contemplated. 
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Thus in the ’eighties Canada claimed that her rights in the 
American canals should include those of free movement in the 
natural waterways of the United States to which the canals gave 
access ; that Canadian citizens, for example, should be permitted 
to transport goods not only to the southern end of the Champlain 
Canal, but on through the Hudson to the Port of New York. This 
claim was never recognised by the United States, and was even- 
tually abandoned. The Americans also claimed, for several years 
prior to 1892, that certain discriminatory tolls in the Welland 
Canal, giving a great advantage to goods moving towards Cana- 
dian ports over those moving to American ports, constituted a 
violation of the principle of free and equal navigation by the 
citizens of both countries. The contentions of both parties were 
argued with considerable ability ; but the Americans enjoyed an 
advantage, which was far superior to all argument, in the posses- 
sion of what was then the only canal between Lake Superior and 
Lake Huron. By imposing similar discriminatory tolls in the 
Sault Canal, as they did in 1892, they were able to block com- 
pletely the whole water-borne movement of western grain to 
Canadian ports ; and the Canadian Government withdrew its dis- 
criminatory tolls in the Welland Canal without more ado. The 
only point of interest that emerges from the controversy is a 
declaration, in a memorandum of the State Department of the 
United States, that the undertaking of the British Government 
regarding the canals is not obligatory, and that the Canadian 
Government is entitled to withdraw the privilege of free and 
equal navigation in them at any time—presumably with no 
further result than that of losing all claim to similar navigation 
in the American canals. 

It has to be admitted that since the time when the Americans 
first presented their claim to a ‘ natural’ right of navigation in 
the lower reaches of international rivers the accepted doctrine of 
international law has moved steadily forward in the direction of 
a large measure of recognition of the principle thus enunciated. 
No State controlling the lower reaches of an international water- 
way would feel itself justified to-day in absolutely refusing the 
use of those reaches to the citizens of States on the upper reaches 
or, indeed, of any other country desirous of doing business with 
those States. But in the words of a recent and eminent American 
authority, Mr. P. M. Ogilvie,1 such freedom of navigation is 
accorded ‘ by virtue of the voluntary modification by the riverain 
States of the fullest enjoyment of their jurisdictional rights,’ and 
‘as a necessary preliminary, therefore, the interests and security of 
the riverain States must be vouchsafed by the execution of treaties 
or other appropriate instruments.’ The Dominion of Canada 


1 International Waterways (New York, 1920). 
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happens to be the possessor of what is probably the most impor- 
tant lower reach of an international river anywhere in the world, 
with the possible exceptions of the Rhine and the Danube. The 
United States is not the possessor of any lower reaches of import- 
‘ance except those of its own purely national rivers. Its interest 
in the navigation of lower reaches is therefore readily intelligible. 
The United States, on the other hand, possesses a vast area of 
watershed tributary to the same international river which finds 
its exit to the sea through Canada. The Canadian conception of 
a proper treaty for the safeguarding of the interests and security 
of Canada as a riverain State is one which will secure for Canada, 
in exchange for the grant by her of free navigation of the lower 
reaches, an assurance of an uninterrupted flow of the whole 
natural supply of water from the upper reaches. Canada, in a 
word, is almost certainly willing to accept a modification of ‘ the 
fullest enjoyment of her jurisdictional rights ’ regarding naviga- 
tion in the lower reaches, but only in exchange for a similar modi- 
fication of the American jurisdictional rights over the supply of 
water to the upper reaches. 

Up to the present time the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment appears to have been rigidly set against any such modifica- 
tion of sovereignty over the American feeders of the international 
waterway of the Great Lakes and of the St. Lawrence. The 
utmost that the United States Government has conceded, and 
that by revocable grant only, is the admission of Canadian 
citizens and authorities, injuriously affected by American water 
diversions, to sue in American courts with the same rights as 
American citizens and communities (Boundary Waters Conven- 
tion, 1909). But international justice cannot be secured by any 
such method. The national Government of the United States 
has every right to impose upon particular American citizens, or 
particular communities of them, whatever sacrifices may appear 
to be necessary in the interests of the nation as a whole. It has, 
as Mr. Hughes has recently reminded us in his lucid Report on 
the Chicago Diversion, the right to close an existing channel of 
navigation for the purpose of improving another one, and the 
citizens affected by the closing have no redress. This is as it 
should be, when the persons or communities affected are citizens 
of the country whose Government has decreed the improvement. 
It is not at all as it should be when the persons or communities 
affected belong to another nation and the injurious effect is pro- 
duced within the territory of that other nation. That New York 
State, for example, should have no recourse save to United States 
law and the United States courts when water which would ulti- 
mately reach its waterways is diverted to the Mississippi is 
reasonable enough ; it is part of the price that New York State 
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pays for the advantages of membership in the Union. That 'the 
Dominion of Canada should have only the same remedy is not 
reasonable ; for the Dominion of Canada is not a member of the 
Union and draws no advantages from it. 

What the Dominion of Canada seeks, therefore, as a proper 
offset to her surrender of exclusive control of navigation in the 
Lower St. Lawrence (including those canals which alone make it 
really navigable) is a corresponding surrender by the United States 
of its exclusive control over the supply of water to the inter- 
national waterway in its own territory. The United States at the 
present time claims (for itself or for its member States) a measure 
of sovereign power over the waters in the American part of the 
Great Lakes watershed which would entitle it to divert, if it so 
desired, enough water to destroy all navigation in the Canadian 
St. Lawrence ; and if this diversion were undertaken by authority 
of Congress and for the purpose of improving navigation in the 
Mississippi it does not appear that any affected American State, 
let alone the Dominion of Canada, would have any rights what- 
ever in the American courts. The Canadian view is that that same 
comity of nations which is alleged to require Canada to open 
the improved St. Lawrence channels to American citizens also 
requires the United States to do nothing which will seriously 
damage those channels ; the two obligations are correlative. 

But another interesting point would be raised in any discus- 
sion as to the rights of Americans in the improved channels of 
the Canadian St. Lawrence. It is that of the distinction between 
a natural and an artificial waterway. The United States claim for 
the rights of upper riparians in lower reaches was first advanced 
at a time when waterway improvements on a large scale were 
almost unknown, and practically all the waterways involved in 
such a doctrine were natural ones. There is, as has been pointed 
out, some ground for maintaining that the St. Lawrence never 
was a natural waterway in an upward direction ; but it was ina 
downward one, and that would be enough to subject it to the 
American doctrine, even supposing that doctrine to be limited to 
natural channels. But the best opinion of international law 
experts to-day is that there is no distinction between natural and 
artificial channels ; that the sole test of navigability is ‘ actual 
ability to navigate’ (Ogilvie), and that ‘improvements which 
extend the navigable course of a river . . . into the domain of an 
adjacent State will warrant the establishment of international 
rights, notwithstanding the indisputable national character of 
the river before the improvements were completed.’ This is of 
the profoundest importance, for, if true, it extends the principle 
of internationalism, not only to the improved St. Lawrence (in 
both directions), but to the Mississippi in the event of its naviga- 
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tion being connected up with that of the Great Lakes by the 
Chicago Canal. Canada would therefore have the same right to 
demand (subject, of course, to treaty regulation, as suggested in 
the first quotation from Ogilvie, above) navigation rights in the 
Lake Michigan—Mississippi route to the ocean as the United 
States has in the Lake Ontario—St. Lawrence route ; and the old 
Canadian contention of a right to navigate the Hudson would 
apparently be fully confirmed. 

These considerations materially affect, in Canada’s favour, 
the balance of advantage to be derived from a mutual recognition 
by Canada and the United States of the modern doctrines of inter- 
nationalism regarding navigable waterways. In these circum- 
stances it should not seem unnatural that a recognition which 
applies to the Lower St. Lawrence alone, where Canada has all to 
give and nothing to gain, is far from satisfactory to the Canadian 
people, even if the Porcupine and Stikine Rivers in Alaska are 
thrown in for makeweight, as they are in the Washington Treaty. 
The grant of any perpetual American rights in the St. Lawrence 
canals, or the establishment of any situation, financial or other- 
wise, which would place Canada under a moral obligation to con- 
tinue indefinitely to admit American citizens to the use of the 
canals without regard to the policy of the United States in other 
international waterways, or in the feeders of international water- 
ways, would be a surrender of the sole means by which Canada 
could expect to obtain either this improved balance of advantage 
in regard to navigation or this much-needed assurance as to the 
preservation of her own water supply. 

It should perhaps be added here that Canada has not the 
slightest feeling of grievance about the Chicago water diversion, 
except upon the matter of principle. It is fully recognised that 
the temporary needs of Chicago have been very urgent, and that 
the action of the United States Government, when once it secured 
recognition of its authority as against the State of Illinois, has 
been reasonable and considerate. If the right of Canada to be 
consulted about the Chicago diversion had been recognised, there 
would not have been the slightest difficulty about obtaining her 
cordial consent to measures fully as generous as those taken by 
the Secretary of War. The Canadian objection is to the American 
contention that diversion of waters tributary to the international 
Great Lakes and the purely Canadian Lower St. Lawrence is no 
business of Canada’s. It is an objection to the offhand refusal of 
the American Government to implement the recommendations of 
its own International Waterways Commissioners that certain 
diversions (including a 10,000-second-feet one at Chicago) be 
authorised, and ‘ that a treaty or legislation be had limiting these 
diversions to the quantities mentioned.’ It is an objection to the 
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attitude set forth by Secretary of State Elihu Root when he told 
the Senate that ‘we are now taking 10,000 cubic feet a second 
out of Lake Michigan at Chicago, and I refused to permit them to 
say anything in the treaty about it.’ It is, in particular, a pro- 
found objection to this assertion of the utmost jurisdictional 
rights over the feeders of an international waterway by a nation 
which claims a ‘ natural’ right to demand modifications of the 
jurisdictional rights of another nation in the lower reaches of the 
same waterway. 

So long as the United States maintains what may be described 
as the Principle of Chicago, so long will Canada be inclined to 
maintain the Principle of Lachine. The former asserts complete 
sovereign control of the water flowing towards an international 
water-channel ; the latter asserts complete sovereign control of 
the water flowing down below an international water-channel but 
flowing in a canal which is national property and in national 
territory. It is not a question of either principle being pressed 
into action. Canada is not putting the Principle of Lachine into 
action at all; American citizens have the same access to the 
Lachine Canal to-day as Canadian citizens, and on the same 
terms. The United States is not putting the Principle of Chicago 
into action, except in a limited and temporary form to which 
Canadians would take no exception if they were consulted. But 
the principles remain, and one of them is not likely to be aban- 
doned unless the other is also. 

B. K. SANDWELL. 





THE MONASTIC REPUBLIC OF MOUNT ATHOS 


ONCE again the unique monastic republic of Mount Athos is calling 
the world’s attention to its existence and troubles. The last time 
it made a stir from its usual life of prayerful oblivion was in 1913, 
when some members of the Russian monastery went so deep into 
metaphysical distinctions that they were accused of heresy by 
the rest of the community. A devout ex-guardsman of the Im- 
perial Russian Army declared that the ineffable sanctity of the 
Godhead was inseparable from the divine Name itself, which was 
a manifestation of the Logos in human speech. The argument 
rent the community asunder and the ex-guardsman and his 
fellow-thinkers were driven out into the wilderness by the rest of 
the monks. 

Word was sent from Russia that the expelled monks were to 
be taken back ; but, the triumphant party remaining obdurate, a 
warship was despatched by the Russian Government from the 
Black Sea, and in the end the ship’s hose was turned on those who 
still stood out. 

Mount Athos once more occupied the attention of the diplo- 
mats at the Conference of Lausanne, when the secret agenda con- 
tained a proposal to give the republic an international status. As 
the result of skilful intrigue in the corridors, the proposal was 
removed from the agenda before it came up for discussion, and 
the whole promontory was given into the keeping of Greece, which 
accepted the obligation to respect the rights and privileges of the 
non-Greek communities on the mount. 

Since then the Soviet Government has made various attempts 
to assert a right to the Russian monastery and its property, but 
happily without success. Nevertheless, the Greek Government 
lost no chance of fishing in troubled waters, and has recently 
taken possession of the farms belonging to the Russian com- 
munity. These farms are situated outside the monastic republic, 
and are chiefly on the mainland just beyond the canal built by 
Xerxes. 

Without these farms the Russian monks are barely able to 
subsist. In the old days there used to be a constant stream of pil- 
grims from Russia, who were comfortably lodged and cared for 
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by the monks in the huge guest-house, which outdoes any London 
hotel in point of size. The pilgrims were generous in alms-giving, 
and bought extensively of the pious objects, ikons, scapulars, 
crosses, books, etc., manufactured by the monks. And the monks 
were not opposed to treating their visitors well at table. I still 
remember the delicious zakuski, caviar, soliotka, pickled mush- 
rooms, and sweet wine which the monks provided with evident 
pride when I visited the mount in Easter week, 1914, with Count 
Toll and his sons (the ladies were not allowed to land owing to 
the ancient ban on women). With us were two monks who were 
returning from Russia well loaded with alms and ‘ pominy ’ (mass- 
offerings), which they had gathered up and down Russia. 

Now nothing comes from Soviet Russia, and to crown the 
monks’ difficulties the Greek Government has taken the farms 
that supply them with food. 

To obtain redress for their injured rights, the monks, who 
number some 3000, have addressed an appeal to the League of 
Nations. They have done this because the League of Nations has 
already been charged by the Council of Ambassadors with the 
task of settling the status of Russian refugees who do not wish to 
recognise the Soviet Government. Moreover, the Russian monks 
find they have a judicial basis for their appeal in the fact that the 
Greek Government solemnly agreed to respect the rights of the 
non-Greek communities of the mount. According to Article 13 
of the Treaty of Lausanne, Greece bound itself ‘ to recognise and 
maintain the traditional rights and liberties enjoyed by the non- 
Greek monastic communities of Mount Athos according to the 
terms of the Treaty of Berlin of July 13, 1878.’ 

The latter declares that ‘ the monks of Mount Athos, of what- 
ever nationality, shall be maintained in their hitherto existing 
possessions and advantages and shall enjoy without exception 
complete equality of rights and prerogatives.’ 

On the strength of this footing in international law the 
monks think they have a good case to bring before the League. 
It would be futile for them to appeal to Soviet Russia, and there- 
fore they hope the League will use its authority to redress what 
they hold to be a violation of international obligations. 

The world may yet hear of strange happenings on Mount 
Athos. This mountainous promontory is situated on the eastern 
shores of the coast of Macedonia. For over 1000 years it has been 
sacred to the male sex. No bird, beast, or human being of the 
feminine gender has ever been allowed to settle there. Should a 
woman attempt to set her foot upon this sacred soil she is turned 
back upon the ocean waves with all the rigour of the law and 
stern comminations for the safety of her soul. Not because there is 
anything harmful to a woman in the atmosphere of Mount Athos, 
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which in fact enjoys an unrivalled salubrious climate, but on 
account of an ancient statute forbidding access to the monks’ 
republic to all women. For some cryptic reason the ancient fathers 
of the Church represented Temptation as a woman, and perhaps 
for that reason she is not welcomed in the flesh by the ascetic 
dwellers on Mount Athos. For 1600 years, since the conversion 
of Constantine the Great in the fourth century, the peninsula has 
been barred to women. There is nothing, however, to bar them 
from looking at it with the naked eye or through a telescope, but 
the holy fathers wisely think that the rest of the world is theirs 
to conquer and earth’s dusty ways await the impress of their feet. 
Which, perhaps, may be a blessing in disguise. 

Not only is woman an eternal exile from this haunt of holi- 
ness, but her proscription extends to all her sisters of the animal 
kingdom. Thus horses and bullocks may roam at ease or, more 
often, bend to the yoke, but of cows and mares not even the 
shadow is tolerated. The strutting cockerel may also roam and 
roost where he will, sounding the coming of dawn in honour of 
St. Peter, but he must cultivate no lady friends. 

To obviate the economic disadvantage of this regulation the 
monasteries maintain their farms on the mainland, where animals 
are bred and kept without violating the ascetic atmosphere of 
the republic. Nothing could be more laudable than the loyalty 
and zeal with which the monks of Mount Athos strive to carry out 
the letter of the law. 

Even royalty does not escape the ban. In the course of 1500 
years three adventurous women have attempted to penetrate 
the peninsula. This remarkable scarcity of brazen venturesome- 
ess on the part of women speaks very highly in their favour. It 
proves that they have not only dutifully submitted to the divine 
inferiority of their position, but also displayed a noteworthy 
absence of original sin. For what is more proverbial than Eve’s 
curiosity ? And even the three women who dared, tried to cloak 
their womanhood under the mantle of royalty, as though the 
glitter of a crown and the shimmer of the purple relieved them of 
their humanity. 

The first to storm the monkish republic was Plakidia, daughter 
of Theodosius the Great and wife of Constantine of Rome. For 
some unknown reason she wished to go to Constantinople to see 
her brother Arkadius. She likewise begged her emperor-husband 
to allow her to visit the holy mountain, especially the monastery 
of Vatoped, which was famous for its learning. The royal heart 
could not resist this wifely appeal. So the order went forth that 
Plakidia should be shown round. Believing that all power is from 
God and so are many other good things, the monks accepted the 
imperial edict. Plakidia was allowed to land. 
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It appears to have been a great event, for the chronicles of 
the time tell us that the monks of Vatoped Monastery marched 
in solemn order with their abbot at their head to greet the 
empress on the shore. They then escorted her to the monastery, 
The poor monks must have had the thrill of their lives. And 
certainly there was a torrent of unvoiced dissension. Perhaps it 
was owing to the brain-storms in the monks’ minds that Plakidia 
felt telepathically warned to display singular humility and devo- 
tion. She chose to enter the church through the side doors. She 
was still in the porch, when suddenly from above came a mys- 
terious voice forbidding her, as a woman, to enter the temple, and 
threatening dreadful punishment for disobedience. Poor Plakidia 
was frightened out of her life, and fell to the floor praying for 
mercy, while the brethren all lifted up their voices and declared 
that a miracle had happened. Heaven itself had said to woman: 
‘ Thus far and no farther.’ Plakidia retired from the peninsula as 
fast as her feet could carry her, no doubt thankful to get beyond 
the reach of mysterious voices and monkish displeasure. Never- 
theless, she took it all in good part, and in memory of the event— 
whether to commemorate the warning or her own daring is unre- 
corded—she erected a church in honour of St. Dimitrius, and on 
the spot where she was turned back by the ghostly voice she 
ordered an ikon of the Blessed Virgin to be painted, attributing 
the miracle to her, and commanding a light to be burnt before it 
in perpetuity. Which is done to this day, while the ikon is known 
as the Virgin of the Fore-warning Voice. 

One might think that this imperial experience would suffice 
to deter even royal ladies from attempting to enter Athos. His- 
tory records a hiatus of feminine interest in the mountain till the 
end of the fifteenth century. Those were the Dark Ages. It was 
then that inspiration entered the heart of an inmate of a royal 
harem and the soil of Athos was once more trodden by a feminine 
foot. 

This time it was the monastery of St. Paul that saw the un- 
wanted visitor. The motives which inspired her were highly praise- 
worthy. She came with gifts in her royal hands, gifts from which 
the pious monks could not turn their eyes. They were part of 
the gold, frankincense, and myrrh brought by the Wise Men to 
the Child Jesus at Bethlehem. 

This lady was more astute than Plakidia. She came not only 
clothed in royal purple, but with her hands dipped in the very 
odours of piety. Even the gates of paradise should have swung 
open at her approach. She was Maria, daughter of George Brank- 
ovan, the last of the Despots of Serbia, wife of the Sultan Amurat 
and mother of Mahomet, the conqueror of the East. When Con- 
stantinople was taken, Maria, like a real woman, inspected the 
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imperial treasure-house. Among other things, she found these 
precious relics. An Orthodox Catholic herself, though mistress 
of a royal harem, she seems to have been filled with a pious desire 
to preserve the relics from profanation. For some mysterious 
reason, whether to satisfy the fires of an ardent devotion or to 
score one over the historic Plakidia, she insisted on carrying the 
treasure to Mount Athos with her own hands. The mantle of 
royalty and the gifts she carried seem to have secured for her a 
placid landing ; but the hearts of the monks must have been as 
smouldering fires owing to her presence, for she no sooner 
approached the monastery walls than she heard a ghostly voice 
from above warning her against entering the monastery. Maria 
stopped ; but, having passed her life in a harem, she did not 
fall to the ground like Plakidia. The monks trooped out of the 
monastery, took the relics from her hands, and bade her depart. 
She did, after leaving her royal cross to mark the spot where she 
had stood. ‘ Thus far,’ she must have said to herself. To this 
day there stands on the spot a splendid monument in the form of 
a chapel, on the walls of which are paintings showing the monks 
going out to meet the relics. 

The inviolability of Athos went on for centuries after. It was 
not until 188r that there arose another royal lady anxious to 
achieve what her predecessors had failed to do. This was the 
Russian Grand Duchess Alexandra Petrovna. She arrived in the 
yacht Evikiik, and was condescendingly allowed by the monks to 
remain a whole week on board the yacht in the harbour of the 
Russian monastery. For the benefit of her soul the Russian abbot 
went aboard and celebrated mass. She appears to have spent the 
week endeavouring to persuade the monks that the autocratic 
Tsar was above monastic regulations, but her efforts were in vain. 
She raised the anchor of the yacht and went home. There was 
nothing to be said against that. The Grand Duchess graciously 
bestowed her portrait on the monastery, where it hangs in honour 
to this day. 

William Martin Leake, the eminent traveller, states in his 
Travels in Northern Greece, in 1809, that the monks were very 
ferocious in maintaining the immunity of their republic from 
feminine visitation, and that only the wildest birds could defy 
‘them. Moreover he declares : 

The vulgar believe, or affect to believe, against the evidence of their 
senses, that nothing feminine can live upon the peninsula; and I have 
heard the sailors of the A2gean relate stories of women who have been 
punished with immediate death for having had the audacity to land 


upon it. 
That was in 1806, and no doubt it may have been a sailor’s yarn, 
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though it may be doubted whether the monks found mysterious 
ghostly voices sufficiently powerful to ward off other than royal 
personages. Humbler females were probably despatched with 
shorter shrift. The tradition of the neighbouring population, 
however, is very black and gruesome on this point, and it may be 
fairly concluded that in more barbarous times the hands that 
built fortified castles and manipulated red-hot iron balls and 
boiling tar in the name of the Most High were not slow to cast 
back a brazen Eve with similar expedition. 

Leake asserts that he found there was only one female who 
was tolerated on the peninsula, and she was the queen bee. Her 
royal privilege was granted on account of the monks’ intense 
apiculture for the sake of wax for their church services. This 
queen still reigns in the republic. 


The holy Mount of Athos is a monastic republic of no small 
size. Its wooded heights rise from the lucid waters of the 
Archipelago and stretch to the length of sixty miles with an 
average breadth of fifteen miles. It will be seen, therefore, 
that it is rather a large garden from which the feminine serpent 
is for ever banished. The growth of fruit-bearing plants, how- 
ever, is exceedingly scanty, though every monastery has its 
vineyard. 

The north end of the peninsula is joined to the Macedonian 
mainland by a narrow isthmus, which was cut through by the 
Persian warrior Xerxes in order that he might have a short cut 
for his fleet in his campaign against Greece. The principal peak, 
which crowns its southern end, rises to the height of a mile and a 
third above the level of the sea. From one end to the other the 
peninsula is split up by numerous ravines and channels, which 
cross one another in various directions and give the country a 
picturesque and mysterious aspect. Pirates and robbers would 
have found its intricate gorges and caverns an ideal lurking spot, 
but providentially they have done little more than pay it occa- 
sional visits during the long existence of the monks’ republic, and 
then only, not to rue their sins, but to give practical, if un- 
invited, assistance to the monks in their endeavour to avoid 
laying up earthly treasure. 

The soil is dry and stony, and the only fertile land is at the 
foot of the hills. A considerable part of the mountain uplands 
is covered with laurels, but for the most part the nakedness 
of the hillsides is clothed with stunted shrubs and modest ivy. 
About the monasteries and hermitages in the valleys there is 
a good growth of fig, olive and chestnut trees, and (cypresses, 
while vines and vegetables are raised by the industrious lay 
brothers. 
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Growth is so scanty on the hills that wild animals never 
succeed in getting a footing there. Should they attempt to 
establish themselves in the fertile vicinity of the convents they 
are suppressed with a blast of the historic canon. The persistence 
of Nature, however, confutes occasionally man’s decrees, for a 
lonely wild goat is sometimes sighted among the naked rocks or 
a pair of roaming boars appear on the steep; perhaps even a 
timid deer may flit through the woody gorge. Round about the 
hermitages are seen working bullocks and mules. Eagles, ravens, 
horn-owls and screech-owls appear occasionally. Little birds 
are treated more leniently by the monkish laws. In spring a host 
of nightingales and chaffinches visit the lower regions, where 
they are left unmolested and fill the nights with song. Swallows 
also appear in hundreds, but their matrimonial habitations are 
rigorously removed from the monastery eaves. 

The human voice is rarely heard on Athos except in the 
churches. Everywhere reigns quiet and silence. The loud- 
speaker is not even dreamt of, and no motor lorry awakes Tar- 
tarean echoes along the paths. Only the wind whistles at times 
in the mountain gorges or rustles through the leaves of the trees 
and bushes. Then all is silence once more. Only the murmur of 
the sea rises monotonously from the shore. 

Owing to the material circumstances of Mount Athos the 
world never seems to have succeeded in establishing itself 
there. In very ancient times attempts were made to found 
townships and villages, but the colonisation proved to be a 
failure. The beauty and solitude of the peninsula seem to have 
found no other wooers but the seekers after eternal things. 

In pagan times Mount Athos was known as Apolloniad on 
account of the god Apollo, who was reputed to inhabit the penin- 
sula. Later on it was called Athos after the name of a heathen 
soothsayer, who dwelt in a cavern in one of the ravines and 
received a stream of visitors and oboli from the neighbouring 
countries. These pilgrims of the truth came in search of oracular 
messages concerning their future, and they must have gone away 
satisfied, for there is no mention in history or tradition of any 
attempt to denounce Athos as a liar. 

According to a tradition Alexander the Great appears to have 
taken a three-days’ rest on Mount Athos in between his military 
victories, while certain Greek philosophers used to retire from 
the chatter of the schools and the intelligentry of the day to 
seek refreshment and reason in the divine solitudes of the 
mountain. 

With the advent of Christianity the temples of the gods were 
replaced by churches. According to the tradition of the Orthodox 
Catholic Church, Mount Athos was particularly chosen by the 
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mother of God to be her portion of the earth. The liturgy 
relates : 


When the apostles and the mother of the Lord in Jerusalem cast lots 
as to which part of the earth they should have for the preaching of the 
Gospel, the mother of God received Grusia, but an angel of the Lord 
appeared to her and told her that the evangelisation of that country was 
left for later on. ‘ But,’ said the angel, ‘ another land, to which God Him- 
self will take you, awaits your care.’ Meanwhile Four-day Lazarus, being 
Bishop of Cyprus, desired to see the mother of God, but, fearing to come 
to Jerusalem owing to the persecution by the Jews, sent her a ship, on 
which she set out for Cyprus. Suddenly a hostile wind arose and drove 
the ship into the haven of Mount Athos, which was full of idols. There 
was a temple of Apollo, whither many people flocked to worship and 
receive answers from the soothsayer. But as soon as the Holy Virgin 
approached the shore, all the idols cried out with a great voice: O People, 
deceived by Apollo, go to the harbour and receive Mary, mother of Jesus. 
Thus the devils inhabiting the idols were obliged by God to proclaim the 
truth. Hearing the words of the idols, the people were full of wonder and 
all hurried down to the harbour, where they received the mother of God 
with reverence and asked her how she had given birth to God and what 
was His name. She told them about Jesus Christ, and all fell down and 
worshipped Him. They paid her great honour, and, believing, were 
baptised. After the baptism of the people she gave them for teacher one 
of the apostolic men that accompanied her and, rejoicing, said: ‘ Now 
let this land be my portion, given unto me by my Son and God. May the 
grace of God be upon this spot and those that dwell thereon with faith and 
piety. Allthat is necessary for their life on earth will be given them with 
little labour (a heavenly dole !) and abundance.’ 


After this speech the Holy Virgin set out for Cyprus. 

Eight centuries later she appeared to St. Peter of Athos and 
declared to him that the whole peninsula should be given over to 
hermits and monks from sea to sea, from north to south. This 
was done; and, in spite of all the political changes and four 
centuries of Mussulman domination, Mount Athos has remained 
a republic of monks. Many famous kings and worldlings have 
abandoned all in order to give themselves to the rigorous asceticism 
of the monastic or hermit life, and it is no uncommon thing for 
the Patriarch of Constantinople to seek the quiet of Athos on 
retiring from his high office. 

In the days of the Byzantine Empire there were more than 
100 monasteries on the mountain, but since the fall of Constan- 
tinople in 1453 the number of establishments and monks has dimi- 
nished considerably. Here and there about the peninsula are the 
ruins of former convents. At the present day there are twenty 
monasteries, twelve hermitages, and several hundred hermit’s 
lodges and cells. The number of monks on the mountain reaches 
8000, the majority of whom are Greeks and Russians, while the 
rest are Bulgarians, Moldavians, Rumanians, Georgians, and Serbs. 
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The monasteries are divided into three kinds : Cenobiums, or 
those living in common ; Idiorhythms, or those not having a rule 
for life in common ; and Skits, or hermitages, of the ancient type, 
or with a common-life rule. 

Life in the idiorhythms is much easier than in the cenobiums. 
An idiorhythmic monk has scarcely anything in common with the 
rest of the community except the roof and church services. He 
lives according to his own plan, and can, if he so desires, absent 
himself from the holy offices without reproach. 

The elder monks, called proestos, direct the affairs of the 
monastery, while the younger brethren do the work. Certain 
tasks have to be performed in common, such as the unloading of 
corn from the mainland and the gathering of grapes and olives. 
Food is eaten in the cells, and the refectory is used only by 
visitors and workers. Only three times a year do the brethren 
meet for a common meal. Each monk receives his share of food- 
stuff and prepares it as he likes in his cell, adding to it whatever 
he cares to buy outside. Notwithstanding this free mode of life, 
many of the monks attain a high degree of ascetic renuncia- 
tion and self-immolation. Once a year the brethren elect their 
epitropes, or deputies, to look after their external affairs. Domestic 
differences are settled by a council of elders, who also look after 
the economic and executive side of the communal life. Thus the 
life and constitution of the idiorhythmic monastery are genuinely 
democratic and free. There are eight communities of that type 
on the peninsula. 

The cenobiums number twelve. Not all of them are regulated 
in the same way. Some of them, in imitation of the life of the 
apostles, choose a number of elders to assist the abbot in ruling 
the monastery. Others are directed by the abbot alone, and his 
will is considered sacred by all the monks of his community. In 
such houses reign a patriarchal simplicity of manners, brotherly 
love and trust, and perfect calm. All are as brothers. There is 
no distinction of kind or merit. 

The brethren sacrifice their own personal will and accept that 
of the abbot as the manifestation of the Divine Will. Every time 
they meet him they fall down at his feet and kiss his hand with 
reverence. It is this sacrifice of will that makes communal life 
possible with the maximum of harmony, a sort of dictatorship 
freely accepted. This obedience is more esteemed in the cenobium 
than the strictest fast or the most exalted prayer. 

There are twelve skits, or hermitages, on the peninsula. A 
skit differs from a monastery by the strictness of the solitude and 
abstinence practised by its members. Except on Saturdays, 
Sundays and the great feast days, no fish, wine or oil is allowed. 
Though life in the hermitage is more solitary than in the monas- 
112 
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teries, it is much freer. Two or three hermits live together in cells 
under an elder. They practise perpetual silence. On Sundays 
and feast days the Speechless Ones gather together in the church 
for vespers and mass, and at the conclusion of the service silently 
retire to their lonely cells. Almost all the cells have tiny churches, 
in which choir monks from the neighbouring monasteries hold 
services, when the hermit himself is not in holy orders. The 
hermits never leave their solitude except when obliged by economic 
necessity. 

Some hermits live absolutely alone in the depths of the 
ravines or on the desert heights. They live.on wild chestnuts, 
rusks and grasses. From time to time they leave their desert 
solitude to take communion in the churches and receive rusks 
and clothing from the monasteries. 

Furthermore, there are vagabond-hermits on the peninsula, 
who have no roof whatever and spend their days and nights under 
the open sky, accepting all the changes of the weather with equal 
calm, and suffering cold, hunger, thirst, and all sorts of privations. 
Others lead their lonely life of self-effacement up in the wild 
parts of the hills, and only come down into the valleys when 
winter is too severe. 

Last of all in the way of institutions are the Kalivites. These 
dwell in huts and live by whatever means they can. Sometimes 
they make things in their huts and sell them to the monks of the 
various monasteries, or they sell their labour wherever hard work 
is needed. Their huts contain nothing but a few platters and 
tools. Often they place themselves under the direction of a 
neighbouring elder. Heaven alone knows how many St. Francises 
are to be counted on Mount Athos, with no one to chronicle their 
picturesque doings and ascetic achievements. 

The curious part about the hermits’ cells, which are dotted 
here and there on the land and hills belonging to the various 
monasteries, is that they are leased to their occupiers on legal 
terms. 

The person who wishes to lead a hermit’s life buys his cell 
from the monastery to which he attaches himself. A lease is 
drawn up and the bargain settled and legalised. If the buyer has 
disciples he can extend the rights of purchase to them for life, or 
any length of time he cares to stipulate. Prices are settled 
according to the position of the hermitage. Those by a running 
brook, vineyards or orchards are considered more valuable, prob- 
ably because the monastic authorities expect that their grapes and 
olives are not likely to yield such abundant crops with hermits 
practising denial night and day all round them. 

Should a hermit buy a cell for himself and two disciples, for 
instance, the latter have the right of inheritance. They, too, may 
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take new disciples, but these have no right of inheritance. In the 
event of the death of the purchaser of a cell, the inheritors are 
obliged to pay the monastery one-third of the original price. 

Should a hermit wish to sub-let his cell, he may do so, naming 
his own price. The monastery has nothing to say in the matter, 
though in practice it very effectively demands one-twentieth of 
the price from the new tenant and one-tenth from the seller. 
The monastery also reserves the right to object to any particular 
individual who may desire to buy the cell, and to hand him back 
his purchase-money. 

Sometimes, when purchasing a cell, a hermit may bargain 
with the monastery for his maintenance till the end of his days. 
Such a tenant enjoys great respect whenever he visits the monas- 
tery, where he is given a special place in the refectory and a 
decent bedroom. The number of hermits on Mount Athos is 
more than goo. 

Under the Turkish régime all the monasteries. were obliged to 
pay taxes to the Turkish Government. Most of the monastery 
revenues were derived from farms which they possessed on the 
mainland near Salonica, though some were situated on the islands 
of the Archipelago. From these farms came the corn and food 
for the brethren. 

Of recent years the Rumanian and Russian monasteries on 
the mountain have suffered through the confiscation of their 
farms on the mainland or in Bessarabia. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, having succeeded in getting possession of the properties of 
the old Tsarist Government abroad, claimed possession of the 
Russian monasteries on Mount Athos. It did not succeed, how- 
ever, in setting its red hoof on the peninsula. Heaven knows what 
a haunt of iniquity it would have set up in the place of 1000 years 
of ascetic practice. Hordes of immodest Soviet females would 
have violated the historic canon against their sex. Luckily the 
Greek Government refused to hand over the Russian monastery 
to the hands of the desecrators. Nevertheless, it had no scruple 
in taking possession of the monastery’s farms on the mainland. 
It resolutely refused to hand them over to the unbeliever, but very 
quietly kept them for itself. Which was a very fine distinction. 
Hence the appeal to the League of Nations. 


GERARD SHELLEY. 
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FRENCH HUNTING SINCE THE WAR 


Not long before the outbreak of the Great War the Nineteenth 
Century and After (May 1910) published an article by me which 
gave some account of French hunting as it then flourished. At 
that time there were no fewer than 320 packs of hounds hunting 
in France, two-thirds of them pursuing their sport in the great 
forests and woodlands which still cover a large extent of terrain 
in that country. The animals hunted were, and still are, red deer, 
roe, wild fallow deer, now become very scarce, wolf, wild boar, 
hare and occasionally foxes. The fox, it may be at once admitted, 
is not yet a popular beast of chase in France. It is still regarded as 
vermin and is only hunted by a few packs of hounds, of which the 
most popular are the Pau and Biarritz-Bayonne hunts, which are 
maintained in the English fashion, or by small establishments, 
Still it is to be noted that fox-hunting is slowly gaining ground in 
France. Much more often, however, the fox is slain with guns at 
shooting parties, and the numbers killed at these chasses @ tir, as 
they are termed in France, are very considerable. 

During the war hunting entirely ceased in every part of 
France. The struggle was for the most part being fought out on 
French soil, where the devastation wrought was horrible in all its 
details. In the minds of all Frenchmen this was no time to be 
pursuing game with cheerful horn and the stirring cry of hounds. 
The whole thing came to an end. So strong was the universal 
sentiment against anything in the shape of hunting that the late 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson recorded in his Diary (February 2, 
1915) ‘ the feeling which is arising against us for various causes, 
partly because of our present want of enterprise, partly from our 
hunting and shooting, partly because of our not having conscrip- 
tion.’ In fact, so keen was this sentiment in France that two or 
three very small packs of harriers and beagles, which had been 
brought over from England in the winter of 1914-15 for a little 
sport behind the lines, had to be summarily suppressed. And yet, 
during his years of campaigning in the Peninsula, Wellington and 
his officers maintained without difficulty a pack of foxhounds and 
another of harriers while fighting vigorously and victoriously 
against the French. 
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The war, then, put a sudden and complete end to all hunting 
throughout the length and breadth of France. The numbers of 
hounds were seriously reduced, as, indeed, they were later on in 
England ; and, as food became ever scarcer and more precious, 
hounds were everywhere destroyed, though not without com- 
punction, especially where the more ancient and valuable breeds 
were concerned, breeds, for example, such as the old Vendéen 
hound (smooth-coated and rough), the blue hound of Gascony, 
the Saintongeois and Nivernois hounds, the fine strains of the 
old Persac, Pindray and Céris hounds, mostly white with orange 
markings. Other rare strains of hound, such as the beautiful 
Porcelaine, the stout Poitou and Normandy hound, the Briquet 
@ Artois (a harrier), and other valuable races, have all suffered very 
severely by the war ; with some of them the task of reviving the 
breed completely seems almost insurmountable. 

The end of the war saw France terribly exhausted, far more 
even than was the case with us in Britain. She had lost by death 
1,500,000 of her best men, with hundreds of thousands more 
disabled by wounds and sickness. Great tracts of country—much 
of it good hunting terrain—had been laid waste and for the time 
utterly destroyed. All her inhabitants were more or less im- 
poverished by the dire struggle they had gone through. Thus 
the revival of hunting, fond though the country gentlemen and 
aristocracy are of the sport, was bound to be a slow and difficult 
one. France, it may be noted, still possesses an aristocracy, 
though it is nearly 140 years since the Revolution. A glance at 
the Annuaire de la Vénerte—the Directory or ‘ Baily’ of French 
hunting—before the war would suffice to convince any reader of 
that fact. It is certain that more than a third of the masters of 
French packs of hounds for the season 1913-14 were men of title, 
largely descendants of the old French nobility existing before 
1790. These families, like our own landed gentry, have suffered 
severely, and are not in a position to maintain éguipages (hunting 
establishments) as freely as they were doing before August 1914. 
Still, the process of restarting packs of hounds, especially since 
1920, has been slowly and painfully going forward. During these 
years it has been extremely difficult, notwithstanding many 
inquiries, to gain any complete or reliable information concerning 
this process of re-establishment. The republication for the first 
time since the beginning of the war of the excellent Annuaire de 
la Vénerie Frangaise for the season 1926-27 has, however, with 
the results of my personal inquiries, enabled me to form a reason- 
able impression of the present status of French hunting. The 
publishers of the Annuaire de la Vénerie themselves apologise for 
the incompleteness of their first issue, setting forth the difficulties 
of obtaining complete information over so large an extent of 
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country, and the backwardness of correspondents in yielding 
necessary particulars. They apologise for manifest lacune and 
promise better results for the next issue. I hear, too, from 
private sources that fresh packs are being slowly and with con- 
siderable difficulty organised. It is noticeable that single master- 
ships are less frequent than before the war, and that many estab- 
lishments are run by several joint masters, or by the association of 
several adjacent landowners. Such associations are, it is almost 
needless to point out, always more difficult of management than 
in the case of a single master of hounds, who forms his own 
opinions and follows for the most part his own ideas. 

There are now some 120 to 125 packs of hounds published as 
hunting in France. This is a sad falling off from the 320 packs, or 
thereabouts, maintained by our neighbours across the Channel 
prior to the fateful year 1914. I have reason to believe, however, 
from the advice of a French correspondent, that other packs have 
been formed and are forming ; and I think it more than probable 
that nearly 140 packs would be a fair estimate of those now in 
existence. In Britain we have recovered much more completely. 
During 1913-14 some 436 packs of hounds were hunting deer, 
fox, and hare in the British Isles. We have recovered so well 
that from 323 packs, to which we had been reduced by 1924-25, 
we have advanced to 362 packs during 1927-28. It is probable, 
however, that neither we nor our French allies will ever again 
attain to the number of packs in the field before the war. Circum- 
stances are against such a consummation. Lack of means, the 
decay of the landed gentry, the spread of poultry farming, the 
enlargement of suburban areas, the increase of motor traffic, and 
the spread of barbed-wire fencing are strong reasons for predicting 
that hunting in England will during the next century be steadily 
circumscribed in its operations. In France, where vast forests and 
great tracts of wild country still abound, the process will be con- 
siderably slower than with us. The destruction of hounds in 
France during the war was, from all I can gather, greater in pro- 
portion even than with us, and the recovery therefore is much 
slower. From 7615 couples existing in England in 1913, our 
packs were reduced by the year 1918 to 2900 couples, which 
means that nearly 10,000 hounds had to be destroyed, or sent 
abroad, from lack of means to feed them during the worst years 
of the war. The French never had so many hounds as we had, 
and they had to ‘ put down’ far more in proportion. However, 
things are quietly on the mend in French hunting circles, and by 
the importation of English hounds and the slow but steady 
increase in the various races of French hounds remaining there is 
now fair prospect of a recovery from the unhappy state of things 
which hunting folk were confronted with in November 1918. 
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In a survey of the lists of hunting establishments now existing 
across the Channel one is struck by the great increase in quite 
small packs of hounds when compared with the better days before 
1914. Little meutes, or packs, of from four to eight or ten couples 
only, are by no means infrequent. These, it may be hoped and 
predicted, may grow in time, and with better days, to more 
considerable proportions. 

Before taking a glance at the various packs of hounds now 
hunting in France it may not be uninteresting to say a few words 
on the animals hunted. France is still a country of great wood- 
lands. Before the war 18 per cent. of the land consisted of forest, 
the total area being some 36,700 square miles. The eastern and 
more mountainous parts of the country are the most densely 
wooded, but in other regions great forests still exist. The forest 
of Orleans covers 145 square miles, Fontainebleau 66, Compiégne 
56, and at Rambouillet, Villers Cotterets, and many other places 
huge tracts of woodland are still to be found. One third of these 
forest regions belongs to the State, or to communes and public 
institutions. Almost all these tracts yield hunting. Most of them 
are well provided with ridings, radiating, as at Compiégne, from 
the centre and affording good galloping to the followers of the 
hunt. There is not, of course, anything like the amount of jump- 
ing that we have in England ; but it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that leading French sportsmen are not practised ‘ leppers.’ The 
annual Horse Show at Olympia has long since exploded that idea, 
which probably owed something of its origin to Beckford’s en- 
counter with a French huntsman while hunting the stag. In the 
course of the chase Beckford had jumped a big double, with two 
ditches, and called to the piqueur, or huntsman of the pack, to 
come on. The pigqueur was not for it, however, but turned his 
horse, and, shouting ‘ Non, pardi, je ne saute pas les doubles 
fossés,’ rode off to try another place. Among animals hunted in 
France the red-deer stag, of course, takes the place of honour. 
These animals are fairly plentiful in many parts of the country 
and yield great sport to the bigger packs. Wild fallow deer have 
much declined in numbers and are now very scarce. Roe deer 
are yet plentiful, and are hunted by a considerable majority of the 
various équipages, or hunting establishments. 

Roe are troublesome and twisting beasts of chase in cover, 
but, once forced from the woodlands, give excellent runs. Wild 
boar are abundant, and are much hunted by the various packs, 


1 In Beckford’s time, and for long after, the French word for ‘ hunts- 
man’ was piqueur. It is still so spelt in French dictionaries. But 
modern French sportsmen always spell the word piqueux, whether for 
singular or plural. In later pages I have followed the modern spelling, 
as found in the Annuaire de la Vénerie Frangaise. 
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large and small. They are formidable opponents, and many 
hounds are damaged by them at the death. English foxhounds 
are in high esteem for the chasse @ courre with boar, their high 
courage, speed and strength serving them well in attacking this 
quarry. The éguipage for boar-hunting is termed in French a 
vautrait. Wolves are nothing like so plentiful as they used to be 
fifty or sixty years ago ; but in the wilder forest regions, especially 
in the mountainous eastern and southern parts of the country, 
they are still fairly plentiful. They yield a great hunt, and few 
packs, indeed, even of first-rate English foxhounds, can hope to 
run down an old wolf, unless they find him with an over-full 
stomach when gorged with prey. Even then the kill is by no 
means a certainty. Most of the wolf-hunting is done with the 
louvard, a young animal of from six months to a year ; and with 
a good pack of hounds and fair conditions, as a French writer 
rather confidently puts it, ‘ elle se termine, presque toujours, par 
un hallali.’ The halla is the music sounded on the great circular 
French hunting-horns by the hunt servants and the master at 
the death. A vieux loup is one from four to five years ; a grand 
loup is one of five years and upwards. These old beasts are rarely 
killed with a pack of hounds. One of the oldest institutions in 
France is the Lieutenant de louveterie (wolf-hunting lieutenant), a 
title which it is still the ambition of most French country gentle- 
men to attain. This title carries with it the obligation to main- 
tain, where necessary, a wolf-hunting train, or small pack of 
hounds. The title is largely ornamental nowadays; but the 
depredations, often very serious, of wild boar have still to be 
dealt with, and the attentions of the lieutenant de louveterie can 
still be demanded. There are hundreds of these lieutenants among 
the country denizens of France, and nearly all masters of hounds 
have the title. 

Hares are, as they have been from the earliest times, still a 
very favourite quarry among French hunting-men, especially 
those who cannot afford an expensive éqguipage. They are plenti- 
ful in most parts of France, and, as with us in England, yield great 
sport and a chase of extraordinary and varied interest. 

The fox has in France, as I have said, nothing like the popu- 
larity that it has in England as a beast of chase. Nevertheless it 
is growing in favour in some parts of the country, and a fair 
number of packs, especially the smaller ones, now devote them- 
selves to it, often, as with a few hunts in our English West Coun- 
try, alternately with hare or occasionally with roe deer. 

Among the largest packs of hounds in France is to be men- 
tioned the well-known Pau Hunt, whose beginnings are said to 
date from the arrival of Wellington’s triumphant Peninsula army 
at Orthez in 1814. These hounds have for many years hunted 
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wild foxes, captured every week in the Pyrenees, and kept well 
and fit, to be turned out before hounds as and when required. 
These yield excellent chases, and a drag is also run once a fort- 
night. Hounds and foxes are both vanned to the meets. The 
pack numbers seventy couples, of which half are dogs ; the other 
half bitches, which are hunted in separate packs. The establish- 
ment is run on English lines, with red coats for fox-hunting and 
green for the drag. The master, Mr. F. H. Prince, is a well-known 
American sportsman who has been at the head of this fine estab- 
lishment since 1910, with an interval during the years of the war 
and its aftermath. He and Mrs. Prince and the hunt servants ride 
first-rate horses. A huntsman and two whips look after hounds. 
The country may be described as a bank and brook one. There 
are plains and uplands, clothed in places with a good deal of short 
gorse. The Biarritz-Bayonne Hunt, dating from 1874, is of some- 
what similar nature. Bag foxes are hunted, and a drag is also 
followed. The master is M. Paul Lederlin, who succeeded the 
Comte Guy de Maille. The pack numbers thirty couples of 
hounds bred from English and Haut-Poitou strains. 

Among the largest packs of hounds now hunting in France 
is the Vautrait de Mimizan, a strong pack of seventy couples of 
English foxhounds, maintained by the Duke of Westminster at 
Mimizan, in the wild Landes country of Southern France (Gas- 
cony), for the pursuit of boar. ‘The few hunters,’ says the 
Annuaire de la Vénerte, ‘ who have followed the chase of the wild 
boar in this region are well aware of its often insurmountable diffi- 
culties.’ The country is vast, uninhabited, without roads, inter- 
sected by marshes, covered with great jungles of thorn-broom, 
where the wild creatures can play with hounds ; these difficulties 
are increased by the intemperate winter season—short days, and 
often water, covering the land in one immense lake. Neverthe- 
less, the Duke of Westminster has enjoyed fine sport with the 
formidable sanglier in this wild country. As he is often away, his 
hunting days are irregular.? 

Turning to the hunts which may be termed purely French, one 
comes to the famous équipage of the Duchesse d’Uzés, of Chateau 
de Bonnelles, Seine-et-Oise. This hunt was established in 1871. 
The duchess maintains a large pack of hounds, with kennels, at 
Celles-les-Bordes, and is herself lieutenant de louveterie for the 
arrondissement of Rambouillet. She hunts the stag, and her ser- 
vants include a chief huntsman (pigueux), two mounted whippers- 
in (valets de chiens a cheval), and two others on foot. The valets de 


2 During the last season and the present the Duke has moved his 
hounds for January and February to Normandy, and has hunted the 
forests of Eu, Eawy, Crecy, and surrounding woodlands. He hunts again 
at Mimizan in March. 
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chiens @ pied are mainly employed with the relays of hounds 
placed in different parts of the forest. Armand Jouannin, an old 
piqueux, still joins in the chase as honorary huntsman. The 
uniform is rouge @ la frangaise, collar and cuffs blue, blue breeches 
and waistcoat, and galons de vénerie (hunting lace). Ladies having 
the hunt button wear the same uniform, with a lampion of black 
plumes in the hat. The duchess is a most enthusiastic sports- 
woman. She is now one of the doyens of French hunting, and her 
following includes not only her neighbours, but her children and 
grandchildren. The only other lady master of French hounds 
that I know of is the Marquise de la Chapelle-Crosville, of Chateau 
de la Faye, Cher, who has revived the Equipage de la Brosse, 
founded in 1860, and hunts roe deer in her neighbourhood. 

One of the most important post-war hunts in France is that of 
M. André Bertin, of Castel des Bruyéres, in the department of 
Eure. This is a vautrait, devoted to the pursuit of boar only, and 
the pack, mainly English foxhounds, numbers sixty couples. 
With these M. Bertin hunts the forests of Evreux, le Dreux, 
Senonches, and Gisors. M. Bertin, if I remember aright, was a 
leading figure at Le Touquet Horse-show two or three years before 
the war. He is one of the most accomplished cross-country 
riders in France. He was admirably mounted at the show in 
question, and his superb jumping was one of the features of the 
day. At this horse-show three huntsmen in uniform, with their 
great French horns, blew all competitors on to and off the course. 
After the performance was over my wife and I chanced upon these 
piqueux at the adjacent buffet. I invited them to take refresh- 
ment, and we had some conversation on French hunting and its 
music. So soon as they discovered that we hunted in England 
they were delighted to exchange ideas. We had our bicycles 
with us, as we were just then at Montreuil exploring some of the 
old battlefields—Agincourt, Crécy, and so on. Presently, after 
bidding farewell to the jolly huntsmen, we rode off, and were 
almost overcome by the honour they did us in blowing a combined 
fanfare at our departure. 

Horn music, in medizval and Tudor times, was in England 
much more elaborate than it now is. The curved instrument of 
the Stuart and earlier periods was superseded for a short time 
by the long straight 20-inch horn. This, in turn, was largely 
replaced by the unwieldy French horn which came into vogue 
towards 1720 and remained with many hunts until about 1785. 
Thereafter the short straight horn of the present day came into 
general use. We are a practical race, and the many and 
various ‘horn measures’ and flourishes of our ancestors were 
then cast aside for a few short and easily recognised calls. The 
French evidently prefer a more ornate and elaborate system, and 
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the big circular horn enables them to indulge their fancy in this 
respect. But it must be remembered that they hunt for the most 
part in dense woodlands, where horn music is often very necessary 
for the information of the field and hunt servants. Every con- 
siderable hunt has its own particular fanfare; and at the death the 
hallali, blown by several horns in unison, is quite a lengthy, and 
to an English sportsman rather a wearisome, business. 

Another important vautrait is that of M. André Morel, of 
Chateau de la Pacaudiére, Allier, who now hunts boar with a pack 
of English foxhounds (forty-seven and a half couples) in the 
forest of Trongais, Allier. He is aided by English hunt servants. 
In 1914 M. Morel had the misfortune to lose his pack of hounds, 
which fell into German hands. At that time he was hunting the 
boar in the Ardennes country. M. Morel has hunted with fox- 
hounds, staghounds and harriers in England, and his partiality 
for English hunt servants is certainly a compliment to this 
country. His hounds were obtained chiefly from the Belvoir, 
Badminton, Meynell, Milton and Heythrop kennels. M. F. 
Darbley, with a strong pack of fifty couples—cross-bred English 
and French—hunts boar in Touraine (between Tours and Saumur), 
in the forest of Amboise, and in other large woodlands. 

The Rallye Gascogne (Gascony Hunt), mastered by M. 
Christian Cruse, was before the war a vautrait of forty couples. 
The pack numbers some twenty couples, and the hunt, having 
abandoned boar-hunting, now follow roe deer from their kennels 
at Saint-Laurent-de-Médoc, in Gironde. 

The name of d’Andigné is famous in French hunting annals, 
and several members of the family are still prominent in the chase 
in Sarthe, Vendée, Maine-et-Loire and elsewhere. The Comte 
Henri d’Andigné, of Chateau de Resteau, Sarthe, is of the third 
generation of this family to master a pack of hounds from 
Resteau. He is now Joint-Master, with Baron Roger and other 
gentlemen, of the Anjou-Sologne Equipage (Hunt), which with 
thirty-five couples pursues stag and wild boar from kennels at 
Vouzeron, Cher. The hounds are of Anglo-Poitou and Anglo- 
Saintongeois blood. Another of this name, Comte Geoffroy 
d’Andigné, of Chateau de la Blanchaye, Maine-et-Loire, hunts with 
success red deer and roe, with a pack of thirty couples of Poitou 
hounds, crossed with English foxhound blood. Yet a third 
member of the family, Comte Olivier d’Andigné, is associated 
with his uncle, the Baron du Joncheray, in the mastership of the 
Rallye Thiouzé. With this pack they hunt red deer and roe 
with thirty couples of Anglo-Poitou hounds in the forests of 
Loire-Inférieure, Maine et Loire, Deux Sévres, and Orne. It is 
worthy of note that during the war Baron du Joncheray was only 
able to preserve fifteen hounds from his pack of thirty couples. 
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This lamentable state of affairs was happening throughout France 
at that period. The Barons du Joncheray are as distinguished 
in the French hunting world as are the d’Andignés. Founded in 
1845, the Rallye Thiouzé first hunted wolves and boar in Brittany 
and Anjou. They then turned their attention to boar and 
fox. In 1881r Baron Gabriel du Joncheray began to hunt roe 
and occasional stag, and in December 1910 he and his huntsman 
sounded their thousandth hallali (kill), a not inconsiderable feat, 
whether in France or Britain. 

Comte A. de Falandre, of Chateau Falandre, Orne, maintains 
thirty-five couples of mixed French and English blood with which 
he pursues wild boar in various forests of his neighbouring country 
and shows good sport. M. Olympe Hériot, who hunts in the 
forests of Bord and Louviers (Eure) and Brotonne and Lyons 
(Seine-Inférieure), possesses an excellent pack of forty couples 
of Haut-Poitou batards (cross-bred with English). He hunts 
stag, and averages fifty head during the season. 

The Duc d’Estissac, of Chateau de Combreux, Loiret, with a 
pack of cross-bred Saintongeois-Vendéen hounds and some 
English foxhounds, hunts boar and occasionally stag in the 
Forest of Orleans. M. Paul Lebaudy follows deer with thirty- 
five couples of Saintongeois hounds—a very fine and ancient 
race—in the forests of Fontainebleau, Vernon, Gisors and Lyons. 
The Marquis du Luart, of Chateau du Luart, Sarthe, whose family 
has maintained a hunting establishment for many generations, 
hunts deer in the forests of Vibraye, La Pierre, Loges and 
Senonches with twenty-five couples of cross-bred hounds and 
takes from thirty-five to forty stags in the season. 

The Messieurs Menier still maintain the family hunt founded 
in 1878, and, with a good pack of hounds and five hunt servants, 
pursue the stag in the forest of Villers-Cotterets. The Marquis 
de Pracontal, master of the Rallye Morvan, associated with other 
titled French landowners, hunts a pack of twenty-five couples 
of first-rate Poitou-Saintongeois hounds in Niévre and Saone-et- 
Loire. 

The well-known Equipage de Souvilly, of the Olny-Roederer 
family, is still going strong. Formed in 1882, this hunt has taken 
up to the present time more than 2000 deer and 500 wild boar in 
the forests of Breteuil, Conches, Laigle, Compiégne, Montargis, 
etc. M. Léon Olny-Roederer, of Chateau de Lierru, Eure, is the 
present master. He has fifty couples of cross-bred French and 
English hounds, and hunts stag mainly in Breteuil and Conches. 
His staff includes three mounted men and two valets de chiens @ 
pred. 

The Comte de Songeons, of Chateau de l’Hermite, Eure, comes 
of very ancient and historic hunting stock. Before 1774 the head 
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of the family was capitaine de la petite vénerie to the Kings of 
France, an office abolished at that time. The family pack was still 
carried on during the fury of the Revolution, and with its owners 
was spared by the peasants for the reason that the family were 
regarded as invaluable destroyers of wolves! Quite possibly they 
were good landlords also, a rare species in those days. The present 
Comte de Songeons'maintains a pack of Normandy-Poitou hounds, 
with which he hunts in Eure and Compiégne. The Equipage de 
Cheverny (Loir-et-Cher), of which the Comte de Vibraye is 
master, consists of twenty-five couples of Anglo-Poitou hounds, 
which hunt red deer and occasional boar in Sologne and else- 
where. This is a hunt dating from 1850 and has a large and 
aristocratic following. The hunt fanfare, La Vibraye, is a stirring 
and quite elaborate one. The Comte is a first-rate sportsman. 
Baron James H. de Rothschild masters an excellent éguipage of 
thirty-five couples of Anglo-Poitou hounds which hunt stag in 
the forests of L’Isle Adam, Carnelle, Compiégne and elsewhere, 
where they show good sport. 

These instances—lack of space prevents my mentioning more— 
will, I think, convince the reader that hunting in France, despite 
many ‘difficulties, is to-day being soundly re-established. In 
addition to the more considerable éguipages, from which I have 
quoted examples, a fair number of lesser hunts are maintained. 
These average from ten to twenty couples of various types of 
hound. A fair example of the lesser type of hunt is that of the 
Rallye Grenouillet, maintained by M. Emile Perrin, of Orange, 
Vaucluse, lieutenant de louveterie, who, with twelve couples of 
Porcelaine hounds, hunts hare and wild boar in the department of 
Gard. These beautiful hounds, usually white and orange or white 
and fawn in hue, are descendants of one of the most ancient and 
interesting strains of hunting hound in France. Another example 
is that of the Comte Horric de la Motte, of Chateau Lanmary, Dor- 
dogne, who, with twelve and a half couples of big, rough-coated 
Vendée hounds, hunts wild boar in Charente, Haute Vienne, La 
Creuse, Corréze and other districts. Yet another is the Rallye 
Pierre, of M. Pierre Guillais, who, with ten couples of rough-coated 
briquets (harriers), pursues fox and boar in Sarthe and Mayenne 
and kills some thirty boars and thirty-five foxes per season. Surely 
an excellent performance! Of the quite small hunts there are 
also a fair number. The French have, like ourselves, a very long 
and wonderfully interesting history of the chasse @ courre, and 
many sportsmen living modestly in country districts are not to be 
denied. There are really some pathetic instances of this passion 
for the chase. M. Louis Hubert, of Charleville, Ardennes, Heu- 
tenant de louveterie, for example, hunts with a small meute of fox- 
terriers. His quarry is not mentioned, but I presume it includes 
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tous les animaux. Our Baily’s Hunting Directory does not include 
fox-terrier packs in its purview, though I have known one at 
least which hunted stoats and weasels in Ireland. M. Ernest 
Laferrére, of Hagetmau, Landes, also lieutenant de louveterie, is 
another master of these small and reduced packs. He hunts 
with five couples of cross-bred hounds of his district and pursues 
hare and fox, with an occasional boar. Without horse or pro- 
fessional huntsman this keen sportsman and the friends who 
accompany him do their best with the material they have. They 
are sadly hampered by the poaching that now takes place in their 
district. Five years before the war M. Laferrére and his pack 
killed each year 120 hares, 100 foxes, ten wild boars, and as many 
badgers, as well as some martens and polecats. But braconnage 
is destroying sport in this region, and M. Laferrére’s little pack 
now accounts only for twenty-five hares and a dozen foxes in the 
season. From other indications one gathers that the braconnier 
is gaining ground in France since the war. Deer are not so 
plentiful as they were, and in a good many instances the chase of 
roe and red deer has been abandoned for boar and even fox. We 
trust that our French friends will make a strong effort to deal 
with this evil, and we understand that anti-poaching associations 
are already being set on foot. 

The French still have a strong sentiment for the ornamental 
features of hunting, their memories evidently taking them back 
to the great days of the Kings of France, who for centuries hunted 
with immense panoply and display. Ouvry and his tapestries 
have preserved for all time the many features of hunting the stag 
in the time of Louis XV. Instead of the simple scarlet or green 
of English hunting, French uniforms are found ranging through 
an amazing variety of colours. Blues of many shades, varied 
greens, light and dark greys, pearl grey, scarlet, madder, chestnut, 
russet, dead-leaf colour (feuille-morte), amaranth, even yellow— 
as with our two Berkeley Hunts—are some of the many colours 
displayed, nearly all of them with collars and cuffs of another hue. 
The uniform of the Equipage Virelade (Marquis de Villeneuve) is 
white, with red collar and cuffs, breeches and waistcoat—surely 
an expensive outfit for dirty winter weather and the rough sport 
ofhunting! Waistcoats often match the breeches, and the latter, 
usually of velvet or velveteen, are worn in all sorts of hues: blues, 
reds, green, madder and others. Ladies often wear the ‘ cocked’ 
three-cornered hat of the Louis XV. period. Hunt servants are 
decorated with galon de vénerie (hunting lace), a broad gold band 
being usually seen round the velvet cap. The hunt button is 
worn by subscribers. This is usually decorated with the head ofa 
stag, wolf, boar, roe or hare. 

Many hunts have a device or motto on the button; ‘ Boulez 
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en avant,’ ‘ Par monts et vallons,’ ‘ Quo vadis,’ ‘ A nous St. Hubert’ 
are instances. ‘ Oun ey passade,’ the Gascon patois for ‘ On est-il 
passé?’ (‘Where’s she gone ?’), is the motto of M. Grandin de 
lEprevier’s hare hunt. One curious custom in French hunting 
is that of addressing the huntsman and other hunt servants by 
nicknames or noms de chasse. These are actually printed in the 
Annuaire describing the hunt. ‘ Jolibois,’ ‘La Rosée,’ ‘ Pic 
Hardy,’ ‘ Vol-au-Vent,’ ‘ Daquet,’ ‘La Verdure,’ ‘La Feuille,’ 
‘La Brisée’’ are examples. 

French hunting, then, it may be said, is slowly recovering from 
the shocks and destruction of the Great War. It will be some 
years before it is anything like fully re-established, and it may be 
doubted if it will ever quite attain the strength and popularity of 
1914, when some 320 packs were in the field. If 200 équipages are 
attained by 1935 French hunting folk will have done well. There 
is considerable scarcity of hounds, especially of the ancient French 
strains, such as the Vendée, Blue Gascon, Saintongeois, Normandy. 
Ariégeois, Briquet d’Artois, Porcelaine, Persac, Pindray, Céris, 
and other rare breeds. Crossing with imported English hounds 
seems to be the chief remedy. Basset hounds are still very scarce. 
One remarkable fact is the tenacity with which the old French 
titled families stick to the chase. They supply nearly one-half 
of the masters of hounds in France, and the numbers of those 
subscribing to and following hounds are still more remarkable, 
if we remember that France has long been firmly established as 
a Republic. 

H. A. BRYDEN. 


Vor. CIII—No. 614 
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GENETICS 


THE modern science of genetics is entirely a growth of the twen- 
tieth century, but its roots extend back nearly to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The well-known rediscovery of Mendel’s 
principle in 1900 independently by de Vries, Correns and Tscher- 
mak was accompanied by the unearthing of Mendel’s original 
paper read to the local Natural History Society of Briinn in 1865 
and published in its Proceedings. In this classical paper the 
principle of the segregation of hybrid characters in fixed ratios, 
which is the corner-stone of modern genetics, is clearly and 
lucidly explained from Mendel’s own experiments with garden 


The essential feature of this principle may be illustrated by 
an example. Ifa tall variety of many plants is crossed with the 
corresponding dwarf variety, the hybrids (F, generation) are all 
uniformly tall. The recessive dwarf character seems to have dis- 
appeared and tallness is dominant. But if the hybrid F, plants 
are self-pollinated (or inter-pollinated), the next generation (F;) 
will consist of approximately three tall plants and one dwarf. 
The recessives reappear in 25 per cent. of the offspring. They 
segregate from the F, hybrids and will henceforth breed true 
because they have arisen from the union of two germ cells (egg and 
male cell) both of which carried the recessive factor for dwarfness. 
The real segregation, as Mendel showed further by crossing back 
the F, hybrid to the dwarf parent, takes place in the formation 
of the germ cells in the F, hybrid. Asa result of this segregation 
half the germ cells of the hybrid will carry the factor for tallness 
and half that for dwarfness, but none will carry both. 

Mendel’s paper, in which these conclusions are clearly set 
forth, is an excellent object-lesson in the methodology of science, 
for it shows how important in the discovery of new truth is the 
point of view and the method of experimentation adopted. 
Mendel’s contribution has a curiously modern ring of precision 
and exactitude about it. He says: 

Those who survey the work done in this department (hybridization) 
will arrive at the conviction that among all the numerous experiments 
made, not one has been carried out to such an extent and in such a way 
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as to make it possible to determine the number of different forms under 
which the offspring of hybrids appear, or to arrange these forms with 
certainty according to their separate generations, or definitely to ascertain 
their statistical relations. 

It requires indeed some courage to undertake a labour of such far- 
reaching extent; this appears, however, to be the only right way by 
which we can finally reach the solution of a question the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated in connection with the history of the 
evolution of organic forms. 


So Mendel clearly recognised that his work had fundamental 
bearings, not only on heredity, but also upon evolution. Yet a 
generation was destined to pass before biology had made up the 
leeway necessary to discover the principle of segregation again 
and recognise its revolutionising effects upon biological thought. 
This is by no means the first time in the history of plant breeding 
when a pioneer’s work only found recognition after his death. 
Much the same thing happened to KGlreuter in the eighteenth 
century, and to Camerarius in the seventeenth. The early history 
of the subject was marked by long periods of stagnation and short 
intervening flashes of progress. The possibility of advance at 
different times depended upon such factors as the general state 
of science, improvements in the microscope and methods of 
studying cell structure, and also on the appearance of a unifying 
mind which could correlate and generalise successfully from the 
results obtained. 

Since the turning-point of the twentieth century, however, 
progress has been rapid, continuous and multifarious. Among 
the reasons for this, two are prominent: firstly, increasing 
recognition of the necessity for experimental analysis as distinct 
from mere description in biology ; and, secondly, the converg- 
ence—one of the most remarkable in the history of science— 
between two independent disciplines, cell study or cytology on 
the one hand, and the experimental study of heredity on the 
other. The study of cell structure began even before Mendel, 
and chromosomes? were discovered about 1875; but it was 
only at the turn of the century that these bodies began to be 
seriously considered as the basis of hereditary differences. Just 
before the rediscovery of Mendel’s law in 1900, it had been 

1 It may be pointed out that the chromosomes make up the structural 
content of the nuclei in organisms, that they reappear with a fixed number, 
size and form in each cell division during development, that they are in pairs 
derived from the two parental germ cells at the time of fertilisation, and that 
the members of the pairs separate and so reduce the chromosome number again 
in the formation of new germ cells. Thus each species of animal or plant has a 
characteristic and constant number and form of its chromosomes. For instance, 
there are nine pairs in primroses and twenty-four pairs in man. They are, of 
course, very minute, but they constitute the most important part of the 
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suggested that the separation of the pairs of chromosomes during 
the reduction divisions in hybrid pigeons would furnish a basis 
for segregation of characters if such segregation occurred. Since 
that time progress has gone on apace. The history of the chromo- 
somes has been studied by cytologists with great accuracy in 
many organisms, and the inheritance of innumerable characters 
has been followed through successive generations by experimental 
plant and animal breeders. These two disciplines, wholly inde- 
pendent in origin, history and technique, have converged rapidly 
in recent years, since it has been realised that both are equally 
necessary in the analysis of the processes of heredity and varia- 
tion. Cytologists investigate the actual hereditary material 
which forms the tenuous physical bridge between one generation 
and another; while breeders study the external similarities and 
differences between adult organisms in successive generations in 
comparison with their parents. Thus the minutest physical 
details of germ cell structure acquire a meaning in relation to the 
developed differences of the adult organisms. 

It is now generally recognised that the science of genetics, 
so named by Bateson, one of its chief founders and leaders, 
stands equally upon these two pillars of research. They have, 
moreover, become interdependent ; so that, in the investigation 
of any new group of organisms, the moment any unusual heredi- 
tary behaviour is discovered it becomes necessary to ‘ look at 
the chromosomes ’ and trace their history. In recent years many 
important discoveries have been made in this way, although a 
difficult and complicated technique is involved. 

The first discovery in this class was made in 1906, when 
certain of the mutations from the evening primrose (nothera 
Lamarckiana) were found to differ in their chromosome content 
from the parent species. The study of variation in the evening 
primroses had been begun by de Vries over twenty years earlier. 
He introduced pedigree breeding as an experimental method of 
research, and in 1901 began the publication of the mutation 
theory of evolution. This was based upon two decades of investi- 
gation with the evening primroses, in which he found a series of 
new forms arising as sudden variations from the parent species. 
These and other mutations have played a part of increasing 
moment in the history of genetics. The present writer began the 
cytological investigation of mutations in 1905, and soon dis- 
covered different chromosome numbers in some of the new 
(Enothera forms. A decade of work, in which various investi- 
gators in different parts of the world took part, led to the cell 
theory of mutations. According to this view, each mutation is 
the result of a cell change which usually occurs during the reduc- 


® The Mutation Factor in Evolution (Macmillan : London, 1915). 
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tion divisions? of the chromosomes. This was the case, for 
example, with a whole series of Enothera mutations which have 
been discovered having an extra chromosome—4.e., fifteen instead 
of fourteen. They originated as ‘ hybrids’ between a germ cell 
having eight chromosomes and one having seven, the eight having 
arisen through an irregular reduction division, and the extra 
chromosome being represented in the nucleus of every cell of 
the new individual. 

The view so propounded, according to which all the nuclei 
of an organism usually carry the same hereditary potentialities, 
differs profoundly from Weismann’s conception of ontogeny, 
according to which the development and differentiation of tissues 
were determined largely by the sorting out and loss of particular 
elements from the chromosomes. There are many reasons why 
the latter view of chromosome simplification during development 
of the individual has been gradually discarded. Incidentally, 
it may be mentioned that if the nuclei of an organism are essen- 
tially alike, differentiation of organs and tissues must be based 
upon unequal divisions of the cytoplasm in cell division and upon 
different relations of the cells to their environment and to each 
other. There is considerable evidence that this is the case. 

Attention was first directed to the importance of discontinuity 
in variation by the publication of Bateson’s Materials for the 
Study of Variation in 1894. Immediately after the rediscovery 
of Mendel’s principle six years later, Bateson took up the new 
work of experimental breeding with great vigour, and no one has 
made more important or more varied contributions in this field. 
Under his zgis the Mendelian method of breeding was applied 
by a school of workers to many plants and animals, and the great 
scope of Mendelism became recognised, not only in the scientific 
world, but also by the general reading public in this country. 
Some of these achievements in breeding are recorded in an attrac- 
tive book. 

For many years Bateson was unwilling to accept the chromo- 
some theory of Mendelian heredity, but his recantation on this 
point finally came at the Toronto meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in December 1921. 
During the first decade of Mendelian work segregation of charac- 
ters in fixed ratios was shown to take place in a large number of 
plants and animals, including peas, sweet peas, primroses, snap- 
dragons, maize, wheat, beans, violets, cotton, rats, mice, guinea- 
pigs, rabbits, canaries, horses, pigs, snails, pigeons, silkworms, 


* In plants, the reduction of chromosomes takes place in connexion with 

pollen formation and egg-cell (strictly megaspore) formation (see footnote, p. 499). 

- 4 W. Bateson, 1909, Mendel’s Principles 0 Heredity (Cambridge Press; last 
edition, 1913). 
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and man himself. These studies, together with those in cytology, 
did much to re-establish the unity of biology, for they showed that 
the same laws of heredity, variation, and cell structure applied 
‘in detail to both kingdoms. They also raised the question whether 
Mendelian inheritance was universal ; and if not, where were its 
limitations ? 

One of the first important advances on the simple Mendelian 
theory of free segregation was the discovery by Bateson and 
Punnett (1905) of what they called gametic coupling. They 
found, in crossing sweet peas, that if one of the parents carried 
the factors ® for blue flower and long pollen, while the other 
carried the factors for red flowers and round pollen, there was not 
free recombination of these pairs of characters in the second 
hybrid generation (F,), but that offspring, for example, with blue 
flowers and long pollen occurred much more frequently than those 
with blue flowers and round pollen. The corresponding recessive 
factors for red flower and round pollen were similarly coupled. 
In the same way, if red flowers and long pollen entered from one 
parent and blue flowers and round pollen from the other, then 
these remained partially coupled in later generations. This 
phenomenon is now usually called linkage, and linkage is generally 
recognised as occurring when the linked factors or determiners 
are in the same chromosome. If this interpretation is right, the 
number of linkage groups of characters in any species ought not 
to be greater than the number of chromosome pairs. While more 
evidence on this point is urgently needed, the results so far are 
in harmony with this law. In the sweet pea, which has seven 
pairs of chromosomes, Punnett has found seven or eight pairs 
of linkage groups; but as a high percentage of crossing over is 
difficult to distingush from independent assortment, it appears 
likely that the member making the eighth group will be found to 
show linkage with one of the other groups.® 

In the first decade of Mendelian research many of the most 
important results were obtained with plants, but about 1910 the 
fruit fly Drosophila began to be bred for this purpose. Its short 
life-cycle (three weeks), sharp-cut characters, and the ease with 
which it could be reared and studied in large numbers made it an 
ideal organism for breeding experiments. Moreover, it produced 
mutations with a frequency of about 1 in 1000. In the hands of 
Professor T. H. Morgan, of New York, and his students the 
genetics of Drosophila developed rapidly. Soon it was found 
that the mutations of Drosophila melanogaster—the species most 







































5 By factor or gene is meant the germinal difference between a pair of Men- 
elian characters such as blue or red flower. 
* Since this was written, Punnett has shown that the nineteen factors now 
known in the sweet peas fall definitely into seven linkage groups. 
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studied—fell into four groups corresponding to its four pairs of 
chromosomes. Two of the chromosome pairs are long and bent 
in the middle somewhat like a boomerang ; the sex pair consists 
of two straight rods (XX) in the female, and a rod and hook (XY) 
in the male, the Y-chromosome apparently taking no active part 
in inheritance, while the fourth pair of chromosomes are very 
small round bodies. 

Of the mutations in this fly, which now number over 400, 
one group is sex-linked in inheritance and is therefore carried in 
the sex chromosomes, while a very small group of three linked 
mutations corresponds to the very small pair of chromosomes in 
this species. The mutations of Drosophila are nearly all of the 
type known as gene mutations, which are inherited as simple 
Mendelian differences (usually recessive to the wild type of fly), 
and each is believed to originate through a change in one locus 
of a chromosome. More recently, however, mutations similar to 
those of Gnothera, involving a visible change in the number of 
chromosomes, have been discovered. Moreover, in CEnothera a 
few Mendelian mutations were early discovered, including reces- 
sive mutations which were given the descriptive names brevistylis 
and nanella, and the striking dominant mutation rubricalyx which 
appeared in 1907. More recently several others have been found 
by Shull. 

Over a million Drosophila flies have been bred, and the linkage 
relations of the various mutations have been worked out with 
great accuracy. Any new mutation is first tested as to the 
group (t.e., chromosome) to which it belongs. By its linkage 
relations or percentage of crossing over with other genes in its 
group the supposed linear order of the genes in a group (or 
chromosome) has been determined. This theory of the linear 
arrangement of the genes in a chromosome has been strongly 
attacked many times, but the attacks have served to bring out 
the great strength of the theory. As the chromosomes have long 
been known to split lengthwise in nuclear division, the theory of 
differentiation of the chromosomes along their length was held 
by cytologists even before 1900, and the present results give it 
strong genetic support. 

It may also be pointed out here that in some other species of 
Drosophila with more than four pairs of chromosomes the muta- 
tions have already been found to fall into more than four groups, 
although these species have, as yet, been much less studied. 
Thus Drosophila virilis has six pairs of chromosomes, and its 
mutations already fall into five independent linkage groups, 
although only about twenty-eight are known. Similarly, in 
D. obscura, with five pairs of chromosomes, the thirty mutations 
known fall into five groups, one of which contains a single member, 
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From various lines of evidence, one must conclude that the 
chromosome groups of these three species agree in form except 
that in D. obscura two pairs of long rod virilis chromosomes have 
become permanently united end-to-end to form a pair of 
‘ boomerang’ chromosomes, while in D. melanogaster a second 
pair of ‘ boomerangs’ is formed in the same way, thus diminish- 
ing the number of separate chromosome pairs to four. That this 
is not mere speculation is shown by the fact that in D. melano- 
gaster a race has arisen in cultures in which this process of chromo- 
some adhesions has gone further. The two X-chromosomes in 
the females of this race are permanently attached end-to-end, 
and the condition was discovered through the occurrence of linkage 
between the contained hereditary factors, which are not linked in 
the parent race. : 

The mutations of Drosophila are found to affect many different 
organs, although each one alters mainly a single character. Thus 
there is a series of eye-colour mutations, each giving a change 
from the red eye of the wild fly. Many of these are sex-linked in 
inheritance and hence located in the sex-chromosomes, but a 
number belong in the second chromosome, as shown by their 
linkage relations. Ina similar way there are many wing mutations 
affecting the shape, venation, or structure of the wings. The wings 
may be rudimentary or quite absent owing to a single mutation. 
These genes, again, are not grouped together in any orderly way, 
but appear to be distributed irregularly over the chromosomes. 
Thus the mutation process appears at first as haphazard, but 
further lines of evidence indicate that this is not really the 
case. It is probable that each species is capable of producing 
certain mutations with relatively fixed frequency, and that this 
capacity is as old as the species itself. 

In the relatively small amount of comparison that has been 
made between different species of Drosophila it is found that the 
germinal constitution of related species is remarkably similar— 
4.¢., a number of similar mutations have been found, occupying 
corresponding positions in the chromosomes or linkage groups. 
But in certain cases the linkage relations indicate that a portion 
of a chromosome has been detached from one chromosome 
(linkage group) and attached to another. Perhaps it is not so 
much the differences as the similarities which are striking in this 
instance, since they indicate the remarkable constancy and fixity 
in the architecture of the germplasm from species to species. 
We must suppose that although protoplasm is the most labile 
of substances, yet the spatial relationships of the germinal 
materials in the nuclei are in some degree maintained through 
countless nuclear divisions, with relatively infrequent departures 
from the original arrangement. 
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If we compare the mutational behaviour in the classical 
cases of Enothera among plants and Drosophila among animals, 
we see various characteristic differences. The mutations of 
(nothera appear with a frequency which is of the order of 1 per 
cent., while in Drosophila their frequency is nearer I in 1000. 
In Enothera each mutant, or mutated individual, usually differs 
from the parent species in all parts and throughout its develop- 
ment, so that it is recognisable in the seedling stage. The Droso- 
phila mutations differ conspicuously in one feature, such as eye 
colour or wing shape; but they also frequently show correlated 
changes in other parts. In such cases it sometimes becomes 
difficult to determine whether a single factor difference or several 
closely linked factors (genes) are involved. Dobzhansky has 
recently shown that several of the mutations differ even in 
the sex organs, which are important in insects as the basis of 
classification of the species. 

Another important feature of (nothera mutations, which is 
now being investigated, is the linkages which occur between 
chromosomes. In certain wild species the chromosomes are all 
arranged end-to-end in a ring at the critical period when the 
chromosome pairs separate. These linkages apparently account 
for the great amount of genetical linkage which has long been 
known to occur in CEnothera. Furthermore, in the mutations 
with fourteen chromosomes the linkages are different from those 
in the parent form. Species or mutations are known with one, 
three, or four free pairs of chromosomes, the remaining ones 
forming a closed ring. This discovery opens up a number of 
new questions for investigation which are of much import- 
ance in determining the relation between chromosomes and 
heredity. 

Physiological mutations have been, as yet, little studied, but 
there is no doubt that they occur unaccompanied by any visible 
morphological change. It is probable that such mutations have 
been important in the origin of adaptations in species. A recent 
example has been studied by Dr. Banta in Cladocera (water- 
fleas). In a species which he has been breeding for many years, 
and which reproduces parthenogenetically (without fertilisation), 
mutations occur at intervals. One of these proved to be adapted 
to a higher temperature and had difficulty in surviving in water 
kept at the ordinary temperature to which its parent was adapted. 
Probably hot springs have obtained their peculiar flora and fauna 
in this way. The mutation theory thus holds that new forms 
arise without reference to adaptation. If unadapted to the 
conditions in which they appear, they will be suppressed, but will 
continue to appear from the parent stock until one, more fortunate, 
happens to arise near enough to suitable conditions so that its 
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own methods of dispersal will take it into a happy environment, 
There it will flourish and leave descendants. 

A great many mutations, however, appear to be innocuous, 
that is, neither an advantage nor a disadvantage to their possessor. 
The shade of colour in a petal or the shape of a leaf is probably 
often without influence on its functioning. The presence of such 
mutations adds complexity to the population of which a species 
is composed. The majority of mutations, however, appear to 
have less vitality than the form from which they arose, and are 
therefore prevented by natural selection as well as by crossing 
from establishing races. They will nevertheless continue to be 
carried, usually as recessive characters, in the germplasm of 
the species. 

A Russian investigator, Tschetverikov, has recently shown 
that the wild population of Drosophila melanogaster in the 
Caucasus is heterozygous or hybrid for a large number of such 
mutant genes. Half the females were found to be carrying the 
factor for extra thoracic bristles and nearly as many carried 
factors for differences in wing venation. Rare and monstrous 
mutations were also present, many of the offspring of one female, 
for instance, having legs in place of antennz. Only one or two 
generations of inbreeding were required to bring them out. 
Such defects, when recessive, may be carried in the germplasm 
for many generations, only to show their presence when inbreeding 
takes place. Such results dispose of the theory that mutations 
are a pathological phenomenon resulting from the artificial 
conditions of experimental breeding. 

Man himself is perhaps the most variable of organisms. 
Blue and brown eye colour was one of the earliest recognised 
Mendelian differences. Now the scientific literature is growing 
apace with innumerable cases of such inheritance in man. Some 
conditions are sex-linked, such as night-blindness, colour- 
blindness, and hemophilia. Many are structural abnormalities— 
e.g., brachydactyly, syndactyly or split hand and foot. There 
is reason to believe, however, that the normal differences in eye 
colour, hair colour, and complexion are inherited in the same 
way. Crosses between races also show clear evidence of segrega- 
tion; but the study of inheritance of skin colour, stature or 
cephalic index is beset with difficulties owing to the presence of 
multiple factors affecting the degree of expression of any character. 
It is impossible, however, to pursue the discussion of these anthro- 
pological questions here.” 

That the capacity to produce many types of germinal varia- 
tions is inherent in many species is shown not only by systematic 

7 See Gates, 1925: ‘Mendelian Heredity and Racial Differences,’ Journ. Roy, 
Anthrop. Inst., vol. 55, pp. 468-482. 
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studies, but also in some cases by direct evidence. For example, 
there is evidence from the Chinese that the goldfish, which can 
now be obtained in many bizarre and monstrous forms, were 
originally derived over 1000 years ago from a simple golden- 
yellow colour mutation of the carp, which occurred repeatedly in 
Chinese rivers and which probably occurs still. Similar colour 
mutations have been found in the fishes of English rivers. They 
are rare, but if a single one is captured and bred it may be expected 
that a true-breeding yellow race will be produced, whose descen- 
dants may afterwards mutate in new directions. 

As I am emphasising the close and intimate relation which 
ha8 grown up between genetics and cytology, it may be well to 
point out certain further directions in which advance in this 
relationship has taken place. Among the mutations from 
(Enothera Lamarckiana studied by de Vries was one which he 
called gigas, because it was larger and stouter in nearly all its 
parts. Investigations in 1909 showed that not only did this 
mutation have twenty-eight chromosomes—twice the number in 
the parent species—but that it was a cell giant, with larger nuclei 
and cells. It differs also in the shape of its leaves and its pollen 
grains, as well as in other characters. If systematic botanists had 
found it wild they would undoubtedly have described it as a new 
species and not merely a variety. 

This mutation was an important prototype, for the same kind 
of chromosome-doubling has since been found in a number of 
mutations in other plant species; and forms with increased 
chromosome numbers, up to eight-fold, have been produced 
experimentally. Moreover, it has been found that the related 
species of many genera of plants have their chromosomes in 
multiples. Thus in different species of roses we find 14, 21, 28, 
35, 42 and 56 chromosomes. In species of wheat and oats the 
numbers run 14, 28, 42, the most valuable cultivated species 
having the higher numbers. In chrysanthemum species the 
numbers 18, 36, 54, 72 and go have been observed. Here the 
fundamental number, from which the higher multiples have been 
derived, is 9. Many other genera, such as maples, willows, 
docks, solanums, hawkweeds, dandelions, bananas, sugar-cane, 
cotton, etc., show similar conditions. The presence of such 
multiple chromosome numbers in different species of a genus is 
known as polyploidy,® and it is evidently very common among 
plants, although infrequent among animals. This is no doubt 
because in plants the two sexes are usually united in the same 
organism, and hence there is much greater chance of an indi- 
vidual with doubled chromosomes giving rise to a race. The 


§ This subject of the origin of species with higher chromosome numbers has 
been discussed elsewhere—Brit. Journ. Exp. Biol., vol. 1, pp. 153-182 (1924). 
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higher multiples arise through further doubling or through crosses 
between forms with different chromosome multiples. Polyploidy 
is thus an important phenomenon in the phylogeny of plants. 

It has become clear from this and various other lines of 
evidence that there has been not only a phylogeny of species, but 
a phylogeny of their chromosomes. In working out the phylo- 
genetic relationships in any group of organisms a comparison of 
their chromosomes is fast becoming as essential as a comparison 
of their external characters. Where visible differences in the 
nuclear structure of related species exist they may throw very 
important light upon relationships. As the principles of parallel 
mutations and convergence become more important in evolution, 
it is beginning to be seen that mere comparison of external form 
may be very inadequate or even misleading as a basis for drawing 
conclusions concerning the relationships within a group. 

Ultimately we shall have a science of the phylogeny of 
chromosomes. Already the foundations for such a science are 
in evidence. The development of multiple chromosome numbers 
has already been touched upon. That permanent fusions which 
are of phylogenetic significance can take place between chromo- 
somes has already been pointed out in the case of Drosophila, but 
many other kinds of change in the visible chromatin content of 
the nuclei may be expected to occur. One of these, for the study 
of which Navashin and his school are mainly responsible, is a 
change in the visible structure of the chromosomes. 

A comparative study of the sex chromosomes of insects, 
made by E. B. Wilson and his collaborators some years ago, 
indicated that in some genera the Y-chromosome, which takes 
no active part in heredity, was gradually becoming smaller until 
in certain species it was on the verge of invisibility and in others 
it has wholly disappeared. Navashin has found that in certain 
plant genera, such as Crepis, one or more of the chromosomes 
may have a tiny body (satellite) attached to it by a thread. 
The absence of this minute terminal granule from both members 
of a pair of chromosomes has a lethal effect—.e., it prevents 
the embryo developing. Much other evidence shows that the 
finest details of chromosome structure are conserved and play 
their part in development. 

The way in which the various parts of the chromosomes 
produce their effects during development is an almost unknown 
field at the present time. This physiological relationship between 
genes and characters is much in need of investigation. A beginning 
has been made in the study of the ontogenetic history of particular 
Mendelian characters and their comparative rates of development. 
Ultimately the physiology of development may thus be linked up 
with the interaction of genes. 
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Obviously, genetical work in its many aspects has given a 
new outlook on evolutionary problems and the origin of species. 
To discuss these questions here would carry us too far; but it 
may be pointed out that all recent advances intensify the evidence 
that all life is one, and that descent with modification is for us, 
as it was for Darwin, the clue to follow. 

Finally, a word may be added concerning the experimental 
production of mutations. Many attempts of this kind have been 
made, and the most successful are those of Dr. Muller on Droso- 
phila. By subjecting them recently to X-rays, the rate of muta- 
tion was increased 150-fold, so that in a short period of treatment 
more mutations were produced than have appeared in all previous 
cultures. These were of many kinds, old ones and new ones as 
well, the great majority, however, lethal or monstrous in their 
effects. This is one step further in the control over life which 
man may expect to attain. It is possible that the spontaneous 
occurrence of certain types of mutations may be a result of the 
presence of radio-active substances in the protoplasm. 

It may also be pointed out that, while geneticists busy them- 
selves with the experimental study of heredity and variation, the 
processes of evolution are continually in the background of their 
minds. The evolution of the whole living world from simple 
ancestors is recognised as a proved historical process, and the 
data of genetics contribute largely to an analysis of the conditions 
and forces which have resulted in the differentiation of life as we 
see it into species, genera, families and larger groups. 


R. RUGGLES GATES. 
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EVOLUTION: A REPLY TO SIR ARTHUR 
KEITH 


HAVING read with care and interest the article in the February 
issue of this Review by Sir Arthur Keith under the title of 
‘Evolution and its Modern Critics,’ criticising two previous 
articles, and also the admirable reply to it by Mr. G. H. Bonner 
in the March issue,’ I gladly avail myself of the opportunity 
afforded me by the kindness of the editor to make a short 
rejoinder to the criticisms of Sir Arthur Keith as far as they 
affect my own article. Anyone who has read it will have seen 
that it is broadly divided into two parts. 

In the first I maintain the view that if the word ‘ evolution’ 
is taken to mean an impersonal self-acting agency, then it does 
not supply an adequate cause for the order and beauty of the 
universe manifest to us human beings. 

In the remainder I contend that the evidence for the origin 
of human beings from a common ancestor with anthropoid apes 
or similar mammals by the sole action of evolution as above 
defined is incomplete because this theory fails to give sufficient 
reasons for the enormous differences between human beings and 
animals, especially in psychical qualities and powers, even the 
smallest beginnings or indications of some of which do not exist 
in animals. 

Now as regards the production of order and beauty in the 
universe, at any rate in the organic world of animals and vege- 
tables, Sir Arthur Keith maintains that this comes from a source 
inside, and not outside, living matter. He says (p. 231) : 


It is the inherent and essential quality of living matter that it can both 
plan and execute; unless matter is purposive, it cannot be alive. For 
modern students of life the ‘ thinker’ and the ‘ thought,’ the ‘ directing 
intelligence,’ do not lie outside living matter, as Mr. Bonner and Dr. 
Fleming seem to think, but are of the essence of its constitution. 


1 See Mr. George H. Bonner, ‘ The Case against ‘‘ Evolution,” ’ Nineteenth 
Century and After, November 1927; also Dr. J. A. Fleming, ‘ Truth and Error 
in the Doctrine of Evolution,’ ibid., January 1928; and Sir Arthur Keith, 
‘ Evolution and its Modern Critics,’ ibid., February 1928 (a criticism of the above 
two articles) ; also Mr. George H. Bonner, ‘ Evolution: a Reply to Sir Arthur 
Keith,’ ibid., March 1928. 
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Sir Arthur Keith does not state whether he would extend this 
‘purposive’ quality to non-living matter, but as we recognise 
order and beauty in the inorganic as well as organic parts of Nature 
it is difficult to see how a total difference in source can be ascribed 
in the two cases. Taking, however, Sir Arthur Keith’s words as 
they stand, they seem to me to imply that each particle of living 
matter has a ‘purpose’ of its own. Living matter is built up 
into countless beautiful and wonderful structures called animals 
and plants, and these as a whole have relations to each other, and 
taken together form a cosmos and not a chaos. 

If, then, living matter is ‘ purposive,’ that would seem to 
imply that each particle not only knows where to go and what to 
do, but knows what every other living particle is doing or wants 
to do. 

It necessitates omniscience on that part of every animal or 
vegetable cell. 

The universe presents innumerable phenomena which appeal 
to or stimulate our sense of beauty, and it exhibits an intricate 
order, or else there would be no possibility of scientific investiga- 
tion by us. Also we can trace out in many cases the steps and 
stages by which a certain result is reached. 

We are conscious that we human beings can also to some 
limited extent produce beauty, order, and achievements by 
manipulating material substance. As far as our human-produced 
order and beauty are concerned we never admit that these are 
self-produced by the action of the component elements. However 
far backward we are able to trace the chain of cause and effect, 
we invariably come to rest at a thought in a mind as its final link. 

If, for instance, we see in a factory an automatic machine 
making screws or pins or other articles, it is not requisite to 
assume that each individual article is the immediate product of 
thought, but the thought is shown in the production of the 
machine itself, and it may require intelligent guidance to make it 
do its proper work. 

So in Nature the agency called ‘natural selection,’ the 
survival of the fittest, or any other which definite scientific 
research may reveal, may be the tool with which the fabric of 
the organic universe has been fashioned, but the origin of that 
tool, we contend, has been a Thought in a controlling Mind and 
not an assumed self-ordering property of the thing produced. 

Sir Arthur Keith does not therefore disprove the truth of my 
above statement. He merely substitutes for it another view, 
which is that the living matter itself per se can both plan and 
execute and possesses an inherent intelligence which are the very 
essence of its constitution. Ifso, we ask, In what did the guiding 
intelligence reside at a time when there was no living matter, 
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because the temperature on our globe was too high to permit 
protoplasm to exist? Yet even at that time development of 
non-living material was in progress and the earth was being 
slowly prepared for the habitation of living organisms. Then, 
furthermore, living matter is in a continual state of flux. Parts 
of it are becoming dead and fresh living matter is being formed 
by the action of already living matter on non-living matter. It 
seems strange and improbable that the power to build up the 
wonderful universe of living organisms should reside in something 
which is continually changing rather than in some source which 
is permanent and non-changing. 

Evolution has given us no account of how this living matter, 
with its inherent intelligence, first came into existence, nor of the 
source of the production of non-living matter. 

Sir Arthur Keith devotes a little space in his article to a 
criticism of Paley’s well-known argument from the discovered 
watch. Paley’s argument may need some amendment in view of 
modern knowledge, but it is perfectly sound at the bottom. Its 
essence is that adaptation, or what is better called mechanism, 
implies thought, and thought requires a Thinker. 

The alternative to the inference by Paley of a single Thinker 
is to assume, with Sir Arthur Keith, a multitude of thinkers, and 
that each little particle of living protoplasm has a species of 
consciousness of its own and knows what is expected of it in 
certain circumstances, and does it. But this is not enough. The 
unity of idea which runs through Nature in various departments 
shows that each particle would have to know what all other 
similar particles are doing or have done. There must therefore 
be unity of control, and this implies a single omniscient con- 
trolling Intelligence. Sir Arthur Keith seems to admit that the 
little osteoblasts or living particles which build up or repair bones 
do sometimes rebel against authority and act on their own, and 
then disease and disaster follows. 

The hypothetical endowment of each living particle with 
thought or power to plan will not alone secure the vast and 
wonderful order in Nature any more than the isolated thought 
and will of each individual soldier in an army will suffice to win 
a battle, or is a sufficient substitute for the thought and plans of 
the commander-in-chief to whose guidance they are all subject. 

The theory that each particle of living matter has psychic 
qualities does not explain the source of that large general harmony 
and co-ordination between all parts of the universe living and 
non-living. No one has yet succeeded in discovering any sufficient 
Agency apart from the Will of a single creative Mind, which is a 
satisfying solution of the problem why this particular universe of 
which we find ourselves part has made its appearance as con- 
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trasted with a possible untold number of other universes which 
might have come into existence. 

Passing then to the second part of my article, I endeavoured 
to show that the advocates of evolution have not given sufficient 
proof that the present race of human beings on our globe have 
been produced by the slow operation of the principle of natural 
selection, as expounded by Darwin, from a primeval, say Miocene, 
race of ape-like ancestors. 

The starting-point for this hypothesis is the discovery of 
certain skeletons or fragments of skeletons which experts tell us 
are more of a human type than the corresponding parts of true 
Quadrumana. We laymen are quite content to accept their 
verdict on this point when they are agreed about it. On the 
other hand, the skeleton, even if complete, is only a part of the 
living being. In the case of the man, and also to some small 
degree in the ape, there are mental and emotional qualities, and 
in the case of man there are potentialities, mental, emotional, and 
spiritual or religious, of a very remarkable kind. The theory of 
natural selection postulates that small differences in the offspring 
are accumulated into permanently improved organs or powers 
provided these variations give some advantage to the individual. 
There must therefore be the rudiments of any faculty present in 
the prototype in order that there may be some quality to improve. 

In the case of the assumed transition from some ape-like 
ancestor to lower men, I asked in my article, what were the 
influences or forces at work to start and press forward the changes 
in bodily form and brain complexity ? Sir Arthur Keith replies 


(p. 237) : 


These are just the problems on which we are now engaged, and we may 
claim to be making headway : to some of his queries we can already make 
a partial answer; none of them are beyond the scope of our powers of 
investigation and elucidation. 


It would seem then that the complete answers to my questions 
are not forthcoming. 

If it is the case that the origin and causes of the difference 
between man and the ape are not yet fully explained, then surely 
the possibility of this transition from one to the other should be 
taught only as a very tentative hypothesis and not as an accepted 
truth. 

Opinions of experts, however cautiously expressed, get trans- 
formed by popular books and magazines into statements more 
confident than the facts warrant. The evolutionists have given 
no sufficient explanation of the origin and development of the 
religious and spiritual faculties in man. This world is covered 
with cathedrals, churches, chapels, meeting-houses, synagogues, 
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mosques, and temples where worship and prayer to an unseen 
Creator is offered. What does it all mean if there is no external 
reality corresponding to it? There is not the very smallest trace 
of these qualities in the animals. How, then, have they been 
produced ? Has the whole of mankind been for millenniums the 
victim of some gigantic delusion ? 

There are another set of facts which tell strongly against this 
evolutionary theory of mankind, namely the sudden appearance 
in individuals of mental or spiritual faculties of a surprising kind. 
Genius appears and disappears suddenly and without any 
apparent preparation. Faraday, who was a very prince of 
experimental discoverers and philosophers, was the son of a black- 
smith and a washerwoman of quite ordinary abilities. Ruskin 
was the son of a wine merchant and of a lady of strong character, 
but no special literary gifts. Mozart is said to have composed 
music at five years of age, and the genius of many other poets, 
artists, inventors, and scientists was not derived from ancestors 
nor transmitted to offspring. Boys like George Bidder or Zerah 
Colburn suddenly appeared with stupendous powers of doing 
mental arithmetic with no evidence of exceptional weight or size 
in their brains. 

These facts are far more consistent with the view that mind is 
something distinct from brain than with the theory that mind is 
only the brain in operation. We cannot yet explain the psycho- 
physical parallel, but the relation of brain, mind, and thought 
seems very Closely analogous to those of the musical instrument, 
the musician, and the music they produce. 

The biologists attach great importance to physical identities, 
but there may be subtle differences not thus explained. Thus Sir 
Arthur Keith (p. 233) mentions the recent researches of Drs. 
Lansteiner and Miller on the identical response of human and ape 
blood to certain chemical tests. A surgeon would not decline in 
certain cases to transfuse human blood from one living man of 
suitable type willing to give it to another human patient in 
urgent need. Would he care to transfuse blood from a gorilla or 
chimpanzee into the veins of a human patient ? Personally I 
should decline the service even if in extremis. 

If we compare as regards completeness of demonstration 
the theory of the simian origin of mankind with, say, the atomic 
theory of Matter, the electronic theory of Electricity, or the 
theory of the conservation of Energy, we may remark that 
whilst the last three have been supported by an abundance of 
experimental evidence, so much so that we feel considerable con- 
fidence in teaching them as true or at least as closely corre- 
sponding to truth, the evidence for the first is fragmentary and 
rests mainly on bodily structure, to the neglect of those special 
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psychical and spiritual qualities which are just as real and 
characteristic as bodily organs. 

Sir Arthur Keith deprecates in his introductory paragraph any 
imputation of anti-religious feeling against Darwinian evolu- 
tionists, and I most fully agree with him, but it is impossible 
entirely to disconnect theories of man’s origin from other questions 
as to his future and destiny which are intimately related to the 
deepest feelings of the human mind. No scientific theory can be 
accepted as valid which explains only part of the facts. 

Physicists are now seeking earnestly for a theory of Light 
which will reconcile the phenomena of interference and diffraction 
with those of photoelectricity and ionisation. Hence, concerning 
the real nature of a ray of light, we are compelled at present to 
hold our opinions in suspense. 

So it seems to me should be our attitude to the Darwinian 
evolutionary theory of man’s origin. There are very large gaps 
in the evidence for it which need to be filled up, if they can be 
filled up, before it should be taught as a demonstrated truth, far 
less made the basis for a demand for a change in our religious 
beliefs and doctrines. 

The conviction that man is something more than an improved 
animal, but a spiritual being, is one that has inspired the noblest 
efforts of mankind in the attainment of lofty ideals, and the relief 
of those countless ills to which the flesh is heir. 





J. A. FLEMING. 
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THE REAL BIRD 


THE bird—I quote from the dictionary—‘ is a feathered flying 
biped’ that belongs to the ‘second class of the sub-kingdom 
Vertebrata.’ So far so good, but is not the infant cormorant, 
when it breaks the shell, a bird? It has no feathers on its naked, 
leathery body, and it certainly cannot fly ; neither can the ostrich, 
apteryx or penguin, but all are birds. The young of all passerine 
and many other birds do not appear to be avian to the critical eye 
when they first see the light after leaving the egg. Many indeed 
do not see the light of day for some time, for they are blind when 
hatched. The big-headed, stump-tailed ‘ bald-pottling’ in the 
nest has more reptilian than avian characteristics ; descent from 
remote ancestors whose form and habits, so far as we can judge 
from the records of the rocks, had much in common with the more 
primitive reptiles and amphibians, has left its recapitulative 
stamp upon the infantile bird. 

However, the definition of the bird does not concern us at the 
moment. What does matter is that from its first appearance as 
a visible living animal, no longer hidden within the hard encasing 
shell, the bird is more or less an enigma, and sometimes consciously 
or unconsciously an impostor—seeming to be different from what 
it really is. Indeed birds, in appearance and behaviour, always 
are not what they seem. We may see them as they are or as 
they appear to be, but misinterpretation from appearance is not 
due in every case to ignorance. An ornithologist, by experience, 
may recognise a bird, though its true colours, form, or actions are 
not distinct ; but the inexperienced observer will insist that the 
bird that he saw was not what the ornithologist declared. Those 
of us who, justly or unjustly, are looked upon as knowing some- 
thing about birds constantly are puzzled by the requests to name 
birds, whose colours, as described, apply to no known species. 
Not only have many people curious ideas of colours, not only do 
they emphasise or exaggerate shades, but they imagine that they 
see certain tints or colours that are not there. 

Apart from the physiological explanation of colour blindness, 
or the fact that colour values differ when seen by various eyes, and 
from psychical phenomena of unconscious appreciation of these 
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varied values, is the physical effect of light. The definition of 
colour as observed by the human eye depends entirely upon the 
relationship of the object to the light that falls upon it. Every 
experienced bird observer, and indeed every artist, knows that if 
he is to see birds or other objects as they really are he must 
look at them with the light, natural or artificial, behind him. 
Approach a field in which lapwings are feeding from the east on 
a sunny afternoon ; all that we see is a group of black and white 
birds ; as they rise against the sun they are still black and white, 
flickering, indistinct birds, birds without colour. But if the same 
birds are seen from the west, and bright sunshine falls on back and 
wings, we realise that the name green plover is insufficient, for 
the green is glossed with bronze. 

The question of colour in the plumage of birds is puzzling, for 
the eye may receive the impression of colours that are not due to 
pigmentation but to the structure of the feathers. A good 
example of colour variation caused by the angle of vision and the 
incidence of light is the back of the kingfisher. Is it green or 
blue? Hold a kingfisher in the hand and move it so as to vary 
the incidence of light ; we see that it is either green or blue, and 
the living bird as it flashes past may look a green, blue, or indis- 
tinct blackish dart. Yet it is correct to say that the kingfisher is 
neither green nor blue, and certainly it is not black. Blue pig- 
ment is unknown in birds, and green, exceedingly rare, is not 
found in the feathers of the kingfisher. Where feathers appear 
as blue the pigment is either orange or brown ; the structure 
of the colourless and refractory cells above the pigmented layer 
regulates the varied impressions according to the position of the 
eye and the light falling upon the feather. Similar variation 
may be seen in many butterflies, especially in the large blue, green, 
or brown flies of the genus Morpho. 

Apart from the confusion caused by the difficulty of appreciat- 
ing colour value, the arrangement of the colours, so as to form 
pattern on the plumage, differs according to the position or action 
of the living bird. Seldom indeed is it possible to realise what a 
bird will look like in life from the examination of a skin. The 
cabinet skin is of value when it is necessary to study plumage in 
detail, but it conveys a very poor impression of a living bird. 
The skilled taxidermist strives by arranging the feathers as 
naturally as possible and by modelling his subject so as to imitate 
natural pose to reproduce a lifelike effigy, but too often he is 
unfamiliar with the bird in its natural haunts, and fails to give 
value to the characters which are most noticeable in the field. 
The artist and bird photographer get better results at times, but 
their skill has limitations. 

In many birds—for example, in the breasts of some hawks 
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and the backs of certain waders, such as the snipe—the pattern 
on each individual feather is a dot or blotch, but when the plumage 
is arranged smoothly in the living bird these feather marks form 
continuous streaks, or fall into broken but regular lines of chevrons 
or markings of other pattern. Very noticeable is this line forma- 
tion in such birds as the male smew or the avocet. An indiffe- 
rently stuffed or figured male smew is a white bird with irregular 
and uneven black patches and specks, but the geometrically 
accurate and regular black marking on the white of the living bird 
is one of its most striking characteristics. In the female red- 
necked phalarope there is a very conspicuous white spot imme- 
diately above the eye, but in many stuffed specimens and in draw- 
_ ings from mounted specimens or skins the spot is not visible or 
shown. The contraction of the skin round the orbit and conse- 
quent disarrangement of the plumage obscures or hides this 
spot. 

Simple actions bring into prominence certain marks that are 
invaluable in identification of species. The spreading of the 
wings in flight exposes the white rumps of greenshank, green and 
wood-sandpiper, curlew-sandpiper and brambling ; it shows the 
wing-bar of the common sandpiper and other waders, and the 
long white wing-margin of the redshank. These characters are 
either invisible or inconspicuous on the bird at rest. The spread 
tail of the nightjar exposes the otherwise hidden spots, and that 
of the turtle-dove gives an instantaneous and lasting impression 
of a bordered pattern of which we see no indication when the 
bird is perched. To see a great-crested grebe or the smaller 
black-necked grebe on the water conveys no idea of a wing-bar ; 
indeed, the wing-bars and wing-patches of many ducks and other 
water birds are concealed by the droop of the scapulars or the 
outward fluffing of the flank feathers, covering the wing borders, 
when the birds are swimming. If we are to recognise birds in the 
field we must look for and memorise these salient characters, for 
we shall not learn them from the critical study of skins, nor indeed 
from many pictures, even those by careful artists. 

Many of these marks or patterns have more than esthetic 
value ; certainly they have not been evolved to help naturalists 
to identify species, though some, at any rate, may have come into 
being as recognition marks. The moorhen and water-rail raise 
the tail, exposing a mark or blaze, white or light in colour, when 
they show the under tail-coverts ; this may, as has been affirmed, 
give warning to others of their kind when danger threatens, or it 
may attract the eye of desired female or rival male. If it really 
is a warning the moorhen is a very cautious bird, for it jerks up 
its tail whenever it walks. 

During courtship and nuptial rivalry these marks are seen to 
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best advantage, for then the birds endeavour to make themselves 
as conspicuous as possible. In many cases the male has special 
adornments ; he flaunts them before the female, posturing so as 
to give them the best exposition to her eyes. The female may, 
coyly, pretend to be indifferent to these charms, but they must 
have influence upon her choice, or surely they would not have 
reached their present perfection. Drooping his wings the 
chaffinch rolls from side to side, exhibiting first one expanded 
white wing-patch, then the other ; the twite rudely turns his back 
upon his lady, but raises his wings so that she may admire the 
rosy hues of his rump. The grebe expands his facial frill and 
raises his tufted crests, and the peacock, uplifting his elaborate 
and gorgeous tail-coverts, hiding his less showy erected tail, 
shivers them with loud rustling so as to attract the peahen’s 
attention to his magnificence. The ruff, as his name implies, 
expands his tippet, well developed and varied in colour during his 
courtship months only, frames his face with a variegated shield 
of feathers, and postures, striving to look fierce, bill to ground. 
His is the sartorial extravagance of the medizval bravo, swagger- 
ing his smart appearance and mock bravery. When peacefully 
feeding the neck ornamentation hangs limp and inconspicuous, a 
closed umbrella round his neck. 

The sexual decorations of the male are what catch our eyes 
when the wearer is excited ; though not intended for our edifica- 
tion, they are useful identification marks. The female has her 
patterns, colours, and characters, for it is equally important that 
the male bird should know to whom he is paying court. In many 
instances the marks of either sex are less emphasised in the 
stationary or resting bird; it is not then an advantage to be 
conspicuous. Wing-coverts, flanks, folded wings, and closed 
tails hide noticeable characters ; therefore, if we wish to know 
our birds as they appear, we must study them in all phases. 

To be concealed from enemy eyes, to appear inconspicuous 
when at rest, is the conscious or unconscious effort of most birds ; 
the more the plumage blends with the surroundings the safer is the 
wearer. Invisibility is an asset in most animals. Crouching, 
‘freezing,’ remaining motionless, is the method by which birds, 
old as well as young, usually avoid observation, and where a dull 
or suitable mottled dress corresponds with its environment the 
better the chance that the owner will be overlooked. The action 
of obliterating or concealing the recognition or distinction marks is 
instinctive, and we find that animals much lower in the scale than 
birds adopt this method of securing safety. In butterflies of the 
family Vanesside the upper surface of the wings is adorned, the 
under is dull or so patterned as to be inconspicuous ; when the 
fly rests it shuts the upper surfaces together, leaving the unnotice- 
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able side alone visible. The yellow underwing moth closes its 
brown forewings over the. brightly-coloured underwings, In 
Lepidoptera this disguise reaches greatest perfection in the leaf- 
simulating Indian Kallima, but amongst the Neuroptera, 
Orthoptera, and Hemiptera there are many equally marvellous 
‘imitations ’ only noticeable when the insect is at rest. 

Amongst birds the nightjar lies prone with half-closed eyes, 
looking more like a bit of lichen-covered dead wood than a bird; 
the water-rail stands motionless amidst the tall stems, its flank 
stripes parallel and merging with the reeds ; the bittern squats, 
bill uplifted, unconsciously imitating vegetable rather than 
animal matter ; its colour, its slim body and upstretched neck, the 
streaks down its throat, the spear-shaped bill, all help the delusion. 
The unfledged youngster will instinctively assume this deceptive 
attitude. We rowed slowly past an infant purple heron in a nest 
in Holland ; its bill was pointed towards the heavens, and as 
we passed it slowly turned its body so as to present to our view 
its streaked and skinny neck, and the chin framing its diabolical 
and apprehensive eyes. 

The question is often asked, How do we know this or that 
species? It is not easy to answer ; there is no universal label. 
In many species male and female have different dress ; in others 
season causes variation ; in all age has its distinctive characters. 
Who would guess, for instance, that the male long-tailed duck in 
summer and winter garb were of the same species ? who guess 
that the pale-cheeked immature bird was related to either? Did 
not the father of systematic nomenclature, the great Linnzus, 
at first make two species out of male and female mallard? Nor 
are the rules that regulate changes of plumage consistent in their 
results, for the drakes of many species of duck have an extra 
moult into an inconspicuous female garb when they are under- 
going loss of flight feathers. The sombre dress of the sitting 
duck helps her to protect the white or tinted eggs from the eyes 
of enemies ; on the nest she is difficult to see. But the drake does 
not sit, yet he has a period of somewhat similar disguise. It is easy 
to say that did he retain his nuptial glories he would be too visible 
when least able to escape danger by flight, but the sheld-duck’s 
eclipse dress is little less gay than that of the breeding bird, and 
the geese, whose flight feathers, simultaneously moulted, render 
them for a time practically flightless, have no noticeable change. 

If we are to know birds as they are we must learn their varied 
changes, study them at all ages and seasons. Effective know- 
ledge can be obtained only by long years of experience. But, on 
the other hand, there are certain characteristics that, apart from 
plumage, recognition marks and pattern, enable us to know a 
species even when seen from a distance. .These characters or 
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characteristics, very difficult to define, I have indicated else- 
where by a word borrowed from an old Irish fisherman. It is the 
bird’s ‘ jizz’ 1 that we see and comprehend—something in shape, 
action, pose, that enables us to recognise it, just as we recognise 
adistant friend by his walk or carriage. When the gaily bedecked 
starling flies to its roost or nest we may see no spangled feathers, 
no many-hued sheen, but we know that the black broad-arrow 
with bustling wings is a starling. The lowly hedge-sparrow has 
no striking marks or colours in its neat Quaker dress, but without 
looking closely we recognise it as a hedge-sparrow, and nothing 
else, as it slips from twig to twig flipping its wings. The wren, 
whether creeping through the undergrowth or whirring across the 
glade, has a character purely its own ; indeed, there is no other 
bird that drops into the hedge, bush, or other thick cover with 
exactly the same action. We know instantly that it is a wren 
and not a warbler, even if we miss the vision of its short and 
usually uplifted tail. 

The ornithologist has an impressionist picture of the bird: 
he may not see detail, actual colour or pattern ; he does not see 
the bird as it actually is, but asit appears. In certain books about 
birds are illustrations in which minute attention is devoted to each 
feather, but the pictures, however accurate, are stiff and diagram- 
matic ; a wash or tinted drawing or simple pen or pencil sketch 
without detail will convey, if drawn by an artist, a better impres- 
sion of the living bird. Many field workers who know the living 
bird when they see it are puzzled if asked to identify a species from 
a skin ; nor is this surprising, for there is no life, no action, in 
the ‘specimen.’ The skin, even the dead bird, has no ‘ jizz.’ 

A photograph which registers the actual appearance at any 
given fraction of a second may give a less accurate picture than 
the rough pencil sketch, though the artist puts on paper nothing 
more than his impression and omits all the minute detail that the 
camera records. On the other hand, the camera may catch a 
pose or expression, an exposure of some marking, which the artist 
overlooks in a restless, moving object. Before Muybridge 
invented his battery of cameras, forerunner of the cinema, or 
Marey wrote his treatise on animal locomotion, the artist drew 
the running horse in impossible positions. Look at the stirring 
pictures of cavalry charges that were thought so realistic ; look 
at the sporting prints of hunting and racing in public-houses ; the 
horses with all four legs stretched to their fullest extent are asking 
for trouble. We accepted these impressions of the artist until 
we learnt better, but now when we watch the running horse we 
get instantaneous visions of the legs striking the ground in 
ordered sequence ; the picture which shows the animals in the 


1 Evidently a variant of guise, 
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attitudes that they actually assume at any given moment is the 
one that we feel is correct. We no longer laugh at the instan- 
taneous photograph and say that it looks funny ; we have been 
taught to see. Who in the past would have dared to draw a 
coursed hare with the hind legs striking the ground in front of 
the short fore legs? Now such a picture gives the immediate 
suggestion of speed. 

So in the photographs of birds we are no longer astonished at 
the positions of the wings ; we have learnt about flight and no 
longer see the pose which is a combination of many movements. 
The very position of the wings suggests movement—flight. 
Thus unconsciously the artist, drawing what he feels rather than 
sees, gets a more accurate picture than was formerly the case ; he 
has not ceased to depict impression, but his impressions, his feel- 
ings, are more correct. Interpreting his feeling by our own, we 
no longer consider the instantaneous impression unreal or absurd. 
The modern school, however, has gone to extremes; some of 
them, like the sculptor who depicted the ‘ bird in the air’ bya 
cylinder, seem to wish us to imagine that they see something 
which we, benighted Philistines, cannot appreciate. This, how- 
ever, does not alter the fact that the impressionist picture may be 
more alive than the detailed drawing ; we see remarkably little 
detail in Nature. 

The amateur bird observer has little knowledge of the group 
factor—some character, such as bill, feet, or behaviour by which 
a naturalist is able to relegate any bird that he sees, perhaps for 
the first time, to its own particular order or family. Every 
summer I am asked by someone who has returned from a holiday 
by the sea about the identity of ‘ the big brown birds ’ he has seen 
amongst the gulls upon the beach. When told that they are 
young gulls he is amazed, for the notion that all gulls are white, 
or at least light in colour, is widespread. There is some excuse 
for the idea that a gull is white, for the impression conveyed by 
any of the commoner gulls or terns, with the exception of the 
black-backed gulls and the marsh terns, is of white birds. French 
grey, the prevailing tint of the backs and wings of many species, 
is too light to be noticeable against a background of green sea 
or blue sky, and a gull never looks whiter than when flying against 
a storm cloud. 

A more interesting illusion caused by the contrast of the 
mottled grey and brown plumage of the young with the pale 
greys, slates, and whites of the mature herring and lesser black- 
backed gulls is that the juveniles look bigger than their mature 
relatives. This illusion is difficult to explain, for surely a stout 
woman looks stouter in a white than a black dress. In Stonham’s 
Birds of the British Islands are two drawings by Miss Medland of 
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the mature and immature herring-gull ; the impression that the 
young bird was too large was so definite that I measured the two 
pictures, only to find that they were accurately drawn to scale. 

Amongst the Passeres, and some birds of other orders, the 
young, except that their tails are short, frequently appear larger 
than their parents. To some extent this may be due to the habit, 
common amongst young birds, of fluffing out the plumage, 
especially when excited. As the usual stimulus to excitement 
is the desire for food, the time when the comparison may best be 
noticed is when the parents are feeding the young. The juvenile 
when fed after leaving the nest receives or asks for the gifts with 
much nervous quivering, shaking and fluffing out its soft plumage. 
It may be that these new feathers are less tractable than those of 
older birds ; the thick hair of children needs drilling before it 
responds to the brush. The old bird, too, understands the art 
of keeping itself tidy and neat; the young one is not at first 
concerned with personal appearance. 

A great difficulty of both experienced and inexperienced 

ornithologists is accurately to judge the size of a bird in the field. 
A party of gulls in the air is confusing, for it is impossible to 
gauge the exact distance between bird and observer. Neverthe- 
less I have often wondered how much variation one would find if 
accurate measurements were taken of all the individuals in a flock 
of herring-gulls or other gulls. The position of the wings, the 
width of the angle at the carpal joint, alters the appearance of 
wing expanse, and the necks of the birds are capable of extension 
and contraction. The flying heron, with neck drawn back and 
broad wings slowly beating, looks a very much heavier bird than 
the slim fisher, which, with straight neck stretched to full extent 
and slightly inclined forward, stalks slowly through the shallows. 
The necks of ducks are very mobile, and during courtship-display 
and more rarely at other times are extended and contracted like 
concertinas. This alteration in length of neck confuses ideas of 
size. 
As a rule the bird on the ground has near it some object the 
approximate size of which is familiar, but the bird in the air has 
nothing with which it may be compared. Thus when the 
inquirer describes a bird that he has seen any information as to 
size is apt to be unreliable. ‘ About the size of a sparrow,’ or a 
thrush, is a common answer ; but is the questioner sure about the 
dimensions of these birds ? 

As a digression, I am puzzled again and again to understand 
why so many who take no real interest in birds desire to know 
their names. This does not, of course, apply to the genuine 
student or young naturalist, but to the ever-increasing public 
that takes a passing interest in birds, because they are ‘ pretty’ 
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or ‘sing so sweetly ’; many of them ‘love birds,’ yet they fail 
to learn much about them. Mr. A. A. Milne, in his incom- 
parable Arrival of Blackman’s Warbler, pictures in his ‘ earnest- 
looking girl’ a too familiar type. 

* That’s the Lesser Bunting,’ I said hopefully. 

‘The Lesser Bunting,’ said an earnest-looking girl; ‘I shall always 
remember that.’ 

I hoped she wouldn’t, but I could hardly say so. 


What does it profit these earnest inquirers to be told that a 
bird is a bunting when they will not recognise one if they meet 
it in the next field ? They ask if we can name a bird that has blue 
on its head, or that whistles a low note ; one is tempted to reply 
with the first name that comes into one’s head, for they will not 
remember five minutes later. Those who are really interested 
will remember and will look up the species in a text-book to see 
if the guess—for frequently only a guess can be offered—applies 
to the bird they have seen. Those are the people we wish to help. 
Further, it is interesting to note what special characters they have 
observed. Take two recent examples of intelligent observations, 
A bird flying high above a moor, bleating like a kid ; of course a 
drumming snipe. Another bird in a similar locality, a bird with 
long curved bill calling repeatedly ‘ too-wee, too-wee’; ‘an 
anxious curlew ’ is the only answer. 

They have seen the Real Bird. 

T. A. Cowarp 
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MR. SHAW, SHAKESPEARE, AND THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLBOY 


Without Mr. Mason’s knowledge, on November 21, 1927, and 
before this article was written, a certain firm of publishers wrote as 
follows to Mr. Bernard Shaw's publishers : 


Dear Sirs,—Do you think it would be at all possible to get Mr. 
Shaw’s permission and your concurrence for the use of the third scene 
from Saint Joan for a book intended for the Middle Forms of secondary 
schools ? 

We should, of course, be willing to comply with any conditions Mr. 
Shaw or yourselves may wish to impose. 


Having seen the letter, Mr. Shaw wrote on it: 


NO. I lay my eternal curse on whomsoever shall now or at any time 
hereafter make schoolbooks of my works, and make me hated, as 
Shakespeare is hated. My plays were not designed as instruments of 
torture. All the schools that lust after them get this answer, and will 


never get any other from 
G, BERNARD SHAW. 


24/11/27. 
EpitTor, Nineteenth Century and After. 


PoETIc justice has overtaken Mr. Shaw: the censor of our age 
has been included in an examination syllabus.* 

Sir! is Bernard Shaw really greater than Shakespeare? The 
question, from Jones (major) of the lower-sixth form in one of 
our secondary schools, comes blandly, as with no after-thought— 
ostensibly with no guile, in all good faith, and expecting an answer. 
The answer is not forthcoming. A wily master may or may not 
have adequate knowledge of the work of both those dramatists ; 
but of Jones himself he knows too much to pander to his love of 
categorical questions, though, of course, the boy shares that love 
with many of his superiors who certainly ought to know better. 
‘Sir,’ the master may reply in riposte, ‘ what would Dr. Johnson 
have said? I will not be put to the question nor settle the point 
of precedence between two incomparable writers—incomparable 

1 Higher School Certificate of University of London: ‘For critical and 
detailed study ’ (inter alia), St. Joan, G. B. Shaw. 
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in both senses, you will observe.’ Jones is silenced, but not 
satisfied ; and the master, in his heart blessing Mr. Shaw for giving 
his pupil any standard of comparison, resolves, after his kind, to 
use it for his own purposes and according to his own fancy ; he 
will answer the question, but will choose his own time. After 
all, there are excuses for Jones : he may have heard how, in evil 
hour, the deadly parallel has been invited: he may have heard 
his father discourse or have read in the newspapers only too often 
of the ‘ greatest ’ exponent of this art or that craft or the other 
activity of our time. Besides, Jones does know something of the 
work of both Shakespeare and Shaw. In the course of years he 
has read and, under constraint of examination, been compelled 
in his immature fashion to ponder one or two at least of each type 
of play—a comedy, Twelfth Night ; history, Richard II., Henry IV. 
(Part I.) ; tragedies, Macbeth, Hamlet ; and the one perfect of all 
romantic dramas, The Tempest. And now a benevolent University 
of London insists that he shall read St. Joan and know of more 
than the existence of George Bernard Shaw. It only needed this 
—quite enough, more than enough—to enable Jones, with ready 
and light-hearted response, to institute a comparison, and final 
assessment of magnitude, of all stars in literary firmaments in 
this or any other universe. In fact, he has made up his mind, 
and seeks, not information, but confirmation ; and, should the 
master invite his opinion, would reply cheerfully, explicitly and 
colloquially, Shaw beats Shakespeare hollow—all the way and 
all the time. Lucky Jones! He has no figures and no fantasies— 
none of the doubts and reservations which experience draws in 
the busy brains of men. Taking himself quite seriously—his 
custom when under class-room restraint—he is conscious of 
nothing incongruous or incommensurable between himself and 
his literary judgments ; he has no misgiving lest he is moving 
about in a world not realised—he is cocksure. When he does 
become aware, he will find the world, and his own situation 
in it, curious and whimsical enough—indeed, a paradox quite 
according to Mr. Shaw’s own heart. In a few years Jones is going 
to become ‘the average man,’ a creature of anathema to Mr. 
Shaw—his favourite cockshy and Aunt Sally, the butt of a 
laughing philosopher, who will pelt him with epigrams, and if he 
tries to avoid the missiles will smile at his grimaces. And yet 
through it all his approval will be of infinite moment and import- 
ance to the tormentor: necessary to lift him to apotheosis. 
Only the breath of the average man can change the prescribed 
and limited immortality of heroes who live half in heaven before 
they die to a permanent place in Valhalla. So Mr. Shaw values 
Jones’ opinion and despises the literary judgments of his master. 
Those two are doomed to struggle for the soul of Jones, who must 
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be taught not to worship blindly; and without intellectual 
‘priggishness ’—a prig for this purpose being defined as ‘ one 
who makes you a present of his opinions ’—to practise reservation 
first and then to value his own judgments. 

However, such a case of first love or calf love, though it 
appear desperate, should not prove difficult of cure: it need not 
deepen into infatuation. Let us remember Jones has been sinned 
against as well as sinning. In his short life he has heard much 
of movements, tendencies, developments in literature—classicisms, 
romanticisms, Augustan ages. But never, withal, with reference 
to his latest love : she has come to him fresh, clothed in modern 
idiom, with no archaic distractions such as your Shakespeares or 
Miltons were wont to use ; she speaks to him in her own voice and 
needs no interpreter. What wonder, then, the enamoured youth 
suffers from a kind of Jusus in perspective and sees her as a thing 
apart, as of her own kind, unrelated, glowing, beautiful, born of 
sea-foam? But—surround her with conventional setting, in- 
vestigate her origins, range her with her compeers, and at a touch 
of the scholastic wand—which should only indicate an exaltation 
to an adept eye—lo! for our neophyte half the charm is gone. 
This is the corrective the master intends to use—if with some 
compunction, yet with all the firmness of a Major Pendennis. 
He will apply the conventional standards to St. Joan. Respect 
for her author forbids placing Jones’s inamorata in the dock, 
but he shall see her with his eyes, in the drawing-room—that 
place of trial. Verdict first, trial afterwards? Well! he shall 
not be deprived of Alice’s consolation, and he shall hear that 
verdict pronounced in his master’s voice and with the down- 
rightness of an oracle, since he loves an oracular manner. 
‘St. Joan is a masterpiece, let it be granted once for all; this 
drama is its author’s masterpiece.’ 

For at length a day has come when what is really of interest 
to the world in general can be disclosed—whether he has earned 
the right to an opinion at all. The lower-sixth form has now 
reached a point in its studies when it can hold its symposium and 
assize of judgment—not so silly and inordinate an ambition as 
may at first appear. Every boy has read the play and, as his 
written exercises prove, gained a real understanding, not only of 
the story of the drama, but of its broader outlook and even some 
of the subtler intention of the author. Of course, he has sought 
help from the famous prefaces, banned peremptorily, but, it is 
feared, so unsuccessfully as to prove how necessary is their sup- 
pression, or sealing by uncut pages, in future school editions. 
One boy goes so far as to forget the inhibition altogether, to 
plead, ‘ Before reading any play by Bernard Shaw, the preface 
should be read carefully, for here Shaw states all that he is going 
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' to write about, and the actual play is a concrete commentary on 
the prologue ’—wherein no doubt our critic means well and says 
more than he means, perchance, on his author’s deep, uncon- 
scious genius. Nevertheless, after all allowance, it is certain the 
boys have been moving under their own impulse and gathering 
results from their own rumination ; otherwise they could not 
have pointed the theme with such apt citations from the play 
itself, easy as the insistent manner and concentrated significance 
render the choice. They know the story of the action, then ; but 
have they any notion of higher qualities, any appreciation of the 
profound insight, truly choosing, intellectual acumen, rightly 
dividing, subtle artistry, exquisitely moulding the material of 
experience ; of the strong activity of spirit, restrained in all high 
seriousness, power curbed and directed to its end alone—in a word, 
of what we mean by sustained creative purpose at work in forming 
the best play of modern times ? The movements of circumstance, 
used as a means of revelation, wherein is constituted the art of 
drama ; the clash and interplay of powerful forces whose implicit 
working finds embodiment in living flesh and blood and is explicitly 
revealed ; and even such a high dramatic effect as the sense of 
doom arising from the unconsciousness in those forces of their 
own crushing impact—these are, indeed, highly wrought, and 
may perhaps be considered beyond the reach of ordinary boys, 
best left to the clearer vision of sophisticated men. The boys, 
however, have one advantage which should not be overlooked ; 
it is not so long since an able history master has taught them to 
understand such matters as one of them, Robinson, declares form 
the real theme of St. Joan—‘ the fast coming end of feudalism, 
the change from Christendom to separate nations, the change 
from rigid observance of the universal Catholic Church to Pro- 
testantism, private judgment, and toleration in religion.’ It is 
clear Robinson has the root of the matter in him; and Smith is 
delving beneath the root when he says, ‘ The greater part of the 
drama is not seen on the stage at all; the play is not merely a 
record of the events leading up to the death of Joan; it isa 
reflection on the constitution of the time.’ While Brown re-echoes 
the wheels of Mr. Shaw’s Juggernaut thus, ‘ Joan never makes 
any remark about the Church, only about God and herself, and 
of her own accord she “ bumped up” against this powerful 
machine: this could not be tolerated, and she paid the supreme 
penalty for it.’ 

So, while gladly conceding to these young critics the right to 
hold opinions—the more the better, since they show judgment— 
it is still the master’s preoccupation to discover why the same 
power cannot teach his pupil the necessary reservations—which, 
after all, are only deferred judgments. Inexperience alone is not 
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a sufficient excuse, because, as we have seen, he has read more 
Shakespeare than Shaw ; and moreover, deplorable fact, what is 
being compared is not like with like—he thinks the chronicle play 
St. Joan superior not merely to Henry, VI., but superior to Macbeth 
or Hamlet, or both of them together. Has some deeper and more 
dominant appeal overset his judgment, such as it is, or just some 
superficial circumstance—archaic language, Elizabethan stage 
conventions, the involution of elevated style, or maybe mis- 
guidance in the course of his own studies—prevented any real 
free exercise of judgment altogether? One thing is certain— 
there has been at once too much comparison and too little 
Shakespeare has been ‘ placed’ for Jones, and he includes him in 
one sweep of his mind amongst ‘standard authors,’ labelled 
‘Shakespeare and that lot,’ in a kind of conventional constellation 
of fixed stars whose phenomena and laws he is willingly accus- 
tomed to take on trust—writers of ‘ literature.’ But now across 
his horizon blazes a meteoric splendour, and he vainly conceives, 
not merely a new planet that swims into his ken, but a comet and 
a wonder ; hence his rather breathless admiration. So here the 
master must intervene, and, though his manner will seem no doubt 
exaggerated and provocative, he must needs assume the advocatus 
diaboli, while to preserve the balance he transfers hackneyed 
literary dicta from Elizabethan to modern. The fact is, he will 
say, no writer is more the product of his time and of the formative 
forces both of past and present than Mr. Bernard Shaw. Con- 
sciously and unconsciously, by his actions and his reactions, he 
proclaims himself the prophet of the twentieth century and voices 
the problems of our state and time. But he derives from ancestors, 
like all the rest of us, except, of course, one of whom it has been 
said : 

Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 

And panting Time toiled after him in vain. 
Do not think because he is so high in the hierarchy he is above it, 
or because he is so modern he is independent of the succession in 
literature. George Bernard Shaw is included in the list with 
‘Shakespeare and that lot.’ When Jones wrote last year his short 
study in a great subject—the romantic revival, for which, by the 
way, he was praised for a good attempt in making bricks without 
much clay or straw—would he have included in his romantic 
heroes the author of St. Joan? He would not? And why not? 
As wholly original, beyond all schools? Romanticism, he 
informed me, was the great change in literature that meant so 
many things, mainly a change of attitude—freedom, love of 
Nature, but above all a new value for everything touching the 
human spirit, particularly for man’s personality ; and, since this 
implied a new reverence for man’s past, it involved also a fresh 
Vor. CIII—No. 614 MM 
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view of history : he seemed to think the change beginning with 
Wordsworth and the Lake Poets culminated in the prose romances 
of Scott (which he himself knows and loves, as well he may—he 
could not love a better thing), and, having culminated, ended 
at that summit. Now does he really believe the process ended 


there—a hundred years ago? Suppose we go further and say the - 


wave of thought and feeling called romanticism, far from ending 
then, had only just begun: it passed on into our own century, 
is still flooding the shores of our own literature, and, having 
caught up Mr. Shaw, is even now surging on to other levels. 

To this Jones listens with ostentatious incredulity, doubly 
suspicious, first, of the purple style in a master who always pre- 
scribes restraint in language, and, secondly, of the special plead- 
ing of an avowed Shakespeare worshipper. To convince him, 
evidence must be sought elsewhere, and, taken from one of his 
own favourites, the best possible authority for the purpose— 
R. L. Stevenson, himself a lord of high romance—it may be so 
contrived as to disarm his prejudices and soften his antagonism, 

In that movement of an extended curiosity and an enfranchised 
imagination called romantic, Stevenson ? points out a curious 
effect which intimately concerns us here. We suddenly become 
conscious, he says, not only of new values in human personality, 
but of an entirely different attitude in regarding it: if man still 
remains the centre of our vision, all the scene around him has 
changed. We suddenly become conscious of the background— 
the continual suggestion of the landscape ; the turn of the weather 
that will turn with it men’s lives, dimly foreshadowed on the 
horizon ; the fatality of distant events; the stream of national 
tendency ; the salient framework of causation. We begin to have 
a sense of the influences which moderate and qualify a man’s 
personality, till that personality is no longer thrown out in un- 
natural isolation but is resumed into its place in the constitution 
of things. Now this is subtle though fine and constructive 
criticism, and it may be thought quite beyond Jones. Not so; 
if at all skilfully used it will be understood ; for, as we have seen, 
he has already noticed these things for himself in St. Joan, and 
will be ready to credit them all—landscape, fatality, tendency, 
framework of causation—immediately to Mr. Shaw. Therein he 
is right ; and therefore, on his surprise in learning these phrases 
are really Stevenson on Scott, a salutary persuasion may attend, 
or at least a salutary doubt. In his turn, our hope is, he too may 
become conscious of backgrounds in literature as well as in life, 
and may cease to view his author in unnatural isolation, but 
resumed into his place in the literary stream and drift of thought. 

And it seems the boys have actually anticipated the next step 

2 Familiar Studies. 
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in the argument—they have already noticed and described how, 
from the background of Mr. Shaw’s masterpiece, huge elemental 
forces stalk forward into the foreground, 


Vast formless things that shift the scenery to and fro 
Flapping from out their condor wings invisible woe. 


They are to hear next of an author who denounces the external 

fatality that hangs over men’s lives in the form of foolish and 

inflexible superstition: it has spoken to them already in the 

voice of the Grand Inquisitor. The deadly weight of civilisation 

to those who are below, the bloodless indifference of social exigency 

to human pain, the million individual injustices of the law—all 

these, realised, concentrated and embodied, have been present to 

them when Warwick speaks his feudalism. A human soul at grips 

with a great and general law, which it does not understand, whose 

purposes are not its purposes, and whether active or passive 

always implacable and an enemy, a cosmic force humanised into 

the real villain of the piece, this is the theme of—what? Let 

Jones answer and say ‘ St. Joan’; he will have reason, though 

those phrases are really drawn from Stevenson’s vivid analysis 

of Victor Hugo’s tales of life—Notre Dame, Les Misérables, Toilers 

of the Sea ; for truly it is the same force which burns St. Joan as 
sets Jean Valjean to pick oakum: like her, Esmeralda, poor 
innocent child, has (in the words of Brown) ‘ bumped up’ against 

that terrible machine the Church, and must pay the penalty with 
her life. Thus by their insight into, and application of, the criti- 
cism the boys have unconsciously given their little tribute to the 
wave of romanticism rising towards its height, and in its ampli- 
tude swaying Mr. Shaw. The point perhaps need not be laboured 
further at present ; but at some future time, when Brown has 
grown to love Hugo, we may proceed and ask him whether ‘ the 
terror we feel (in Les Misérables), a terror of the machinery of the 
law—which we hear tearing in the dark the good and the bad, 

Valjean and Javert, with the iron stolidity of all machinery ’"— 
is not only one with the terror that crushes French maid and 
English soldier, but also the same, in essence, if not in intensity, 
as the hate and fear of machinery and its cold anti-human cruelty 
felt all over Europe, underlying to-day our most sensational 
‘Robot’ drama. But that is for the future ; enough now if the 
boys have gained a sense of continuity—of how Scott drew the 
line, Hugo produced it, George Bernard Shaw continued it, a line 
of literary tendency he cannot evade and must fulfil. 

Nor, they must be warned, does the writer of the play, whose 
spiritual lineage has thus been traced, wish to escape: only the 
writer of the preface, not content with deploring the lack of those 
very things in Elizabethan drama, will go on to protest against 
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romance and to gird at melodrama. But this is merely part of the 
greater paradox he has made as familiar as it is strange. The two 
are different men—blood-brothers, alike but different: one, the 
intellectual, realising all he knows in dramatic theses, claiming our 
interest for Joan as a rationalised revalued historical figure ; the 
other, greater than he knows, in his own unrealised humanity 
touching our hearts to pity for a poor maid done to death in ‘a 
trial she does not understand.’ St. Joan !—at once practical 
genius and poor victim! To reconcile these, to find solution and 
unity for such opposite conceptions, is the work of even a third, 
true unified Mr. Shaw—the artist. And this is an art, surely 
drawn from something more essential, more latent, more human 
than the purely critical spirit of the prefaces : its living force has 
had elsewhere its rising and ‘cometh from afar.’ However, 
dramaturgic ‘rage’ is certainly too deep water for our wading 
at present : it is the art of. the play itself which should form the 
proper basis of our study—to which we must return. Any incident, 
the brutality of the machinery of feudalism in the first words of 
the opening scene for instance, may be made the cue for the master 
to show that art, devising, choosing, balancing, moulding, wherein 
the deep originality abides. And so, he may bring comfort to Jones, 
for by this time of course he begins to think what he thought of 
Shakespeare, when he first heard of the use of Holinshed and 
Plutarch—not original ? Supreme excellences in S¢. Joan may 
now be recalled, already known and spoken of, though in simpler 
and less general terms—unwavering creative purpose, unity of 
conception, vivid characterisation, deftness of touch, pointed 
dialogue, flashes of grim humour, unmatched stagecraft ; and 
to Shaw may now be credited all that Scott and Hugo did in 
romance, triumphantly achieved in a more difficult medium by the 
varied powers that have done so much to regenerate our drama. 
Without danger now he may be proclaimed the great genius he is 
known and knows himself to be: for Jones is beginning to learn 
his lesson in proportion and perspective. Nor is the master likely 
to forget or depreciate the realism of the play, seeing in it, not 
merely precision and truth of detail, but, to him, a deeper thing 
—the reaction from mid-Victorian sentimentalism, that indul- 
gence and display of exaggerated feeling which his pupils are too 
young to remember : realism in the sense in which Emerson said, 
‘Let us replace sentimentalism by realism and dare to uncover 
those simple and terrible laws which, be they seen or unseen, per- 
vade and govern.” And this uncovering—is it not exactly what 
Mr. Shaw has dared to do in St. Joan? Romantic but not 
sentimental, realist but not morbid, his genius, unfolding itself in 
a drama of such varied power, wide significance and complex 
texture as to give pause to a philosopher, historian or critic, has 
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by its clarity of thought, novelty of conception, deftness of 
presentment, so touched the imagination and charmed the interest 
of our young Philistine that he is eager to deliver over at once the 
Shakespearian keys of terror, joy, and sympathetic tears. 

Yes! but keys may wind through secret wards; the secret 
may not be revealed necessarily even to Nature’s youngest and 
most dauntless child: and, though these things are mysteries, 
Jones ought not, in his new-found passion, to have forgotten the 
attempt formerly made to initiate him therein, on the higher as 
well as the lower plane. So, to remind him—-since he is prone to 
distrust the rare atmosphere of the highest and call it ‘ high- 
falutin ’—let him first reconsider some of Shakespeare’s more 
mundane achievement. 

The characters in a play, particularly characters as moralities, 
have, of course, always been his study since he began to read 
drama at all: whatever else was slighted or passed over, his 
utmost in the way of comprehension has always been demanded 
here ; and here, therefore, is an aspect in which he really should 
be encouraged to institute comparisons. Wonderful as are 
the characters of St. Joan—individual, consistent, contrasted, 
developed, interacting—let him compare them with those of a 
play he knows, say Richard II. or Henry IV., wherein he will find 
these qualities again, some of them developed in an even higher 
degree. And something more! Let him consider whether we get 
quite the peculiar intimate early knowledge and conception of | 
personality, the inexplicable dramatic presence, given on the first 
strokes of the delineation, in the light of which, to the despair of 
critics, we read and diagnose the rest. We know Henry Boling- 
broke as we know Falstaff in his first few minutes on the stage, 
and we feel we are in his confidence. Jones last year had agreed 
to this. Can he say the same now of Warwick or Cauchon? Or 
is this extreme rapidity in forging the curious subtle link of 
sympathy between character and audience a supreme craft : 
incapable of conscious attainment because it points to something 
that only Shakespeare knew—the deep pool in which all Nature 
was mirrored, the universal mind? Of this last great generalisa- 
tion boys, without a man’s experience, cannot know much ; but 
they have certainly shown by their notice of the prefaces that they 
can consider intelligently a more specific distinction submitted 
to them—that in the intellectual drama of Mr. Shaw the characters 
are men because they are moralities, in the universal drama of 
Shakespeare they are moralities because they are men. And 
does not this imply as ultimate cause the universality of Shake- 
speare’s genius ? 

There remains one other height for Jones to climb—the 
* He had heard extracts from Maurice Morgann’s remarkable essay. 
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ascent to Shakespeare’s poetry. All the peaks soar, but this the 
rest excels—clouds overcome it; and there is no denying, his 
feet have always been reluctant and he feels queasy. The clouds, 
in fact, are the difficulty ; for they can be penetrated only by 
flight, while what he demands is the secure sense of feet on the 
solid earth. In a word, he has the definite anti-poetic bias: 
abstractions, mysticisms, theories of poetry are of no use to him, 
Yet in the past, now too eagerly forgotten, he has been taught 
and accustomed to demand from poetry the three essentials— 
imagination, music, and a sense of exaltation; and though, of 
course, the last of these begs the whole question, he has found 
comfort in the illusion of an analytic method and has gained a 
good working rule for ‘ testing poetry.’ So now he need not go 
over again the process which led him—from particular to general, 
from concrete to abstract—to his customary criteria. A reminder 
will be enough for him ; but there may be some who, interested 
to know by what possible process this consummation, so devoutly 
wished, could be attained, will excuse its description at some 
length. He himself will smile now to remember when the master 
asked him to close his eyes and use his imagination to paint a 
scene in words (with apology for the over-strained style, the 
effect being the important thing), thus : 


Somewhere out in a lone place of desolation, where no man comes or 
hath come since the making of the world, there is a,cave—its entrance is 
sealed by the dark night from the eye—its existence from the ear by 
silence—positive silence more than absence of sound—darkness that can 
be felt—stillness like the rigor of death. But there, a creature is lying, 
with gaunt frame, attenuated limbs, tightened skin revealing every bone: 
grinning horror as the wicked dreams contort the face, for the creature is 
asleep—not soothed, abused by sleep. One thing only can awake it—a 
cry from one of the ghastly sentinels, the wolves that close the circle 
guarding the den. And now it comes, the awful sound shivering through 
the night, cutting the silence, wailing in wave upon intolerable wave. 
Grasping its knife comes forth the spectre-corpse, crouching in hungry 
eagerness, and takes its way, seeking prey in the world of men. It is 
* murder.’ 


Jones opens his eyes, to learn that Shakespeare has expressed all 
this, and more, almost in a single line: 
And withered murder 
Alarumed by his sentinel the wolf 
Whose howl’s his watch. 


And he must feel something new is here—a complex, powerful 
impression for which he has no name and which when Macbeth 
speaks the words, musical as they are, becomes woven into the 
very texture of the play—a thread of heightened terror in the 
murder scene : he must feel sufficient interest to ask what is the 
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peculiarity, the real nature of this imaginative transformation. 
What has Shakespeare done? Before answering, let us give him 
one more instance. 

Shakespeare sees a lovely thing, a daffodil, which, at times, 
many people have tried to describe. His imagination awakes, 
and sees what we all know so well—a cold spring day, with a 
penetrating, blustering east wind waiting for us at the corner of 
the street, piercing to the marrow of our bones. And as the wind 
comes along, it passes that lovely yellow lady dressed in vernal 
green. And the chiding churl straightway falls in love, melting 
into passion: instead of icy blasts he falls to breathing sighs of 
love and tenderness— 


Daffodils that come before the swallow dares 
And take the winds of March with beauty. 


What has Shakespeare done that, on the basis of many such 
instances, Jones is capable of rising to understand and to shape 
into his own theory of poetry? First, he has analysed murder 
into its dreadful components—secrecy, stealth, silence, darkness, 
eager cruelty, unnatural horror. Withdrawing them from their 
original associations with a single deed and at once generalising 
and blending them, he has made a new creation—the form we 
saw in the cave or creeping forth from the den: he has peopled 
vacancy. Again he has looked at a daffodil and analysed its 
charm, its colour, shape, situation, appearance: he has looked 
at love, its attractiveness, warmth, soft embrace, its power to 
soften asperities and waken latent susceptibilities in rough human 
nature, to change rude enmity to tender sympathy. His intellect 
has seen all these, held them, transfused them through and 
through each other, and again the blending has produced a new 
image of beauty, a daffodil as the symbol and expression of love— 
nay more, the heroine of a love story. He has given to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name. This is imagination, as it 
is presented concretely to Jones; and if is added the music of 
Shakespeare’s words he certainly does feel a sense of exaltation, 
flight, other-worldliness (call it what we will), and he thinks he 
will know the thrill again. In this simple way the boy has been 
led to his three postulates and criteria for poetry—that divine, 
indefinable thing. Beside its rich effect other expression is colour- 
less, other movement pedestrian, other cleverness commonplace. 
It is the gracious influence breathing in, through, around each 
word, phrase, line, passage, situation, character of Shakespeare’s 
work ; which, in spite of imaginative power in theme or epical 
harmony in development, without the music of words, he will 
never draw in, even with his enamoured breath, from the pages 
of Mr. Shaw. So, reminded by the above instances, let him multi- 
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ply them by ten thousand to know what he is lacking, or let him 
read and find them again in a storehouse overflowing—in Richard 
IT.—the play that gave inspiration and acknowledged delight, as 
his favourite work in literature, to one of the truest, deepest, 
sincerest souls this world has seen—Abraham Lincoln. 

Then he may be left to wonder, not why Shakespeare’s poetic 
drama claims our adoration, but why Mr. Shaw has never given 
usa lyric play equal in the power of beauty, as in the beauty of 
power, to his prose epic St. Joan. 

MICHAEL Mason, 
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FOUR CENTURIES OF DURER 


Aprit 6 brings us the death anniversary of Albert Diirer, greatest 
of German artists, and this year links us with him by exactly 
four centuries. He has special appeal for Englishmen, because 
he was the forerunner of Holbein the younger, the versatile 
Swabian who came to London with his countrymen, the merchants 
of the Steelyard, and made himself limner-in-chief to Henry VIII. 
and the circle of the Tudor Court. Diirer, however, eclipsed his 
colleague of a later generation, for he was not only a portrait- 
painter and an engraver and so much else; he was a master 
of imaginative painting, and a force in those turbulent times 
which by a paradox we style the Middle Ages because they were 
a compound of violent extremes. Diirer himself was not exempt 
from the contradictions of his period. For, having endowed the 
Church with certain masterpieces for her edification, he sided on 
many points with Luther and the Reformers, and made no con- 
cealment of his sympathies. Can it be that, as with William Byrd 
in our Elizabeth’s time, this awkward touch of nonconformity 
was condoned in a great artist because he was so useful that 
there was no replacing him ? 

Diirer, the third of eighteen children, and one of the few who 
reached maturity, was passionately fond of youngsters, but had 
none of his own. In this enthusiasm for youth, he was more a 
son of the dawning Renaissance, in fact, than an heir of the fading 
Middle Ages. What is more, he had an innate sense of splendour 
far beyond the burgherish surroundings of his native Niiremberg. 
His father, a pious immigrant from Hungary, was a capable 
goldsmith, and brought up Albert to the same trade—a circum- 
stance that links the artist with our Raeburn, for each of them 
emerged into painting the better qualified for having mastered a 
difficult craft in miniature. But for a long time this self-eman- 
cipation in Diirer’s case seemed doubtful, since he had poverty 
for a taskmaster, and hard men of business for his neighbours. 
Niiremberg—the city of towers and guilds and mastersingers like 
Hans Sachs, the city which Irving and his artists chose as the 
home for Faust in the picturesque Lyceum setting of years ago— 
has always borne a name for industry, and bears it still. But 400 
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years ago it had drawbacks for an artist who wanted to rise from 
the level of the metalworker’s foundry and apply himself to purer 
forms of art. When the Niirembergers gave rein to their fancy it 
flew off in the direction of legends and terrors, and on ‘ the Hill 
of Witches ’ a common broom had more credentials on imagination 
than a lad apprenticed to a trade or ‘ mystery.’ Fortunately, 
youth is not easily daunted by environment when it has genius 
behind it. Diirer has left us a masterly portrait of his sire which 
might almost be a Rembrandt if it were not for the humour 
lurking underneath the wizened visage. That humour was 
hereditary. Nor did Diirer, senior, belie this attribute of 
sensibility, for he had the sense to let the lad go and study painting 
under the best artists within reach. Albert may have taken with 
him the earliest of the auto-portraits that are still extant, and 
this marvellous drawing, done at the age of thirteen, showed that 
in following his bent he was only pursuing the inevitable after all. 
The four wander-years that ensued may have carried him from 
the Low Countries to Italy, for in after-life he spoke of Venice 
as a city he had seen before. And we know from The Cloister 
and the Hearth what a franchise of adventure the highways of 
western Europe afforded in those days to ‘ the lad of parts.’ 

Art had its limitations, all the same, at the end of the fifteenth 
century. Even in a thriving centre like Niiremberg, under the 
sway of the Emperor Maximilian, there was no livelihood in oil 
painting, even for a diligent worker like Diirer. There are 
insistent letters of his that show how he had to plead with his 
friend Heller for a bare fee of 200 florins to recoup him for his 
outlay on the precious colours he had used in painting his 
Coronation of the Virgin, a commissioned masterpiece that nowa- 
days would fetch almost as many thousands. When delivered, 
it was rightly hailed for a miracle of devotional art as well as a 
downright bargain, and the painter sent word that if no one but 
himself were allowed to varnish it, it would last 500 years. Alas 
for the irony of things ! It was taken from the high altar at Frank- 
fort and carried off to the emperor’s palace at Munich, where it 
perished by fire in 1674, leaving nothing but a copy which had 
providentially remained behind. But the episode is interesting 
because it shows what a poor return resulted from two years of 
inspired labour. Diirer swore that he would never make such a 
sacrifice again. He went back to the task of engraving on wood 
and copper, where he had made himself a master without a rival. 
Both in perfection of detail and in the number of his plates he 
surpassed the hardest-working of his rivals. To find a parallel 
we have to turn to Piranesi and his wonderful plates of the 
Antiquities of Rome, that filled forty years of incessant toil, and 
leave us marvelling that one pair of hands could achieve so much. 
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Fortunately the British Museum is rich in Diirer relics, and when 
Sir Henry Cole struck off a careful reprint of The Little Passion 
over eighty years ago, those thirty-five blocks in our possession 
came out with a fidelity and finish that showed how much genius 
had gone to their making three centuries before. 

The stimulus that lay behind Diirer’s busy life had utility as 
well as zeal. On his return home after those wander-years he 
took to himself a wife on the hard-headed basis that was common 
at the time—a modest settlement and a family concordat, rather 
than any impulse or bargain of affection. Agnes Frey, the 
daughter of a wealthy neighbour, was a good match in the worldly 
sense, and a worthy person from the standpoint of the Catechism. 
But hard things have been said aforetime of the woman so virtuous 
as to be a chilly influence, humanly speaking, on all around her, 
and the instinct of prosperity she had inherited seems to have 
made her merciless to a patient spouse who had no source of income 
but the labour of his hands. Diirer, so far as we can learn, 
led an exemplary life and incurred no reproaches as a bread- 
winner. Yet, as one of his biographers declares, those 200 florins 
he received with his Agnes as dowry brought ‘at least two 
thousand unhappy days.’ So we must rank him with Socrates 
and Richard Hooker—who was ‘judicious’ in everything but 
marriage—seeing that all three were wedded to excellent women 
who made themselves a burden, and gave their lords and masters 
the reputation of being ‘henpecked.’ Diirer, said his friend 
and patron, Pirkheimer, was harried to the grave before his time, 
for Frau Diirer kept him hard and fast to his work without reward 
or remission, on no apparent pretext except that they might 
compare in wealth a little better with her own family. By the 
age of fifty-seven, and all untimely, the artist died, leaving her a 
widow with 6000 florins, and the world the poorer by the loss of 
a consummate artist. Their house in Niiremberg, in its timber- 
gabled and uncomely bulk, its lace-like woodwork and its tumbling 
aspect on a sloping corner, has been a shrine ever since for art 
pilgrims from all the world over. But for the best part of three 
decades it must have been a gloomy prison-house for Albert Diirer, 
with the burin in front of him, and the still sharper tongue of a 
shrewish wife to goad him on. 

It may be doubted if any man has enjoyed a greater or more 
inspiring era, yet it finds but little mention in Diirer’s ‘ journal.’ 
His sixty years, or nearly so, between 1470 and 1528 comprised 
the Pontificate of Leo X., which men regarded as the meridian of 
history. It was an age of discovery, of art, of conquest, of 
glory. It saw the Medici rise and fall. It included Machiavelli 
and Leonardo, Titian and Correggio, Michelangelo, last of the 
classics, and Raffaele, first of the moderns. It watched Erasmus 
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balancing the old learning and the new. It saw Columbus landing 
on the shores of the New World, Diaz rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Magellan making his first girdle of the globe. The Wars 
of the Roses had begun in England, and the Peasants’ War in 
Germany. Belgrade had capitulated at last, and the Turks had 
given way to the gallantry of Venice. Maximilian had been 
crowned at Rome, Baber had founded the Mogul dynasty at 
Delhi, and Charles V. had entered on his long and chequered reign, 
The Inquisition was in session at Seville ; Luther, summoned to 
Rome, had appealed for a general synod; and the Council of 
Trent was about to meet. Here in England Caxton had set up 
his press in the Abbey, and More had issued his Utopia. 

It invites a smile of cynicism to add to this blaze of achieve- 
ment the fact that the art of wood-engraving took its birth from 
playing-cards. But when we think what influence this laborious 
craft had on the birth of printing, and printing upon the march 
of civilisation, mere discrepancies merge into a broad perspective. 
Diirer was so far German that he left comparatively little to the 
imagination ; and occasionally his efforts to be profound, as in 
his figure of ‘ Melancolia,’ merely succeed in leaving men puzzled. 
He has left us moralities which undoubtedly inspired Hogarth, 
and many another after him. Holbein’s Dance of Death might 
never have been wrought if it had not found inspiration in The 
Passion and The Little Passion of Diirer. 

Those who regard the age of the supernatural as dead, vote ita 
miracle that in those days men ever found their eyesight survive 
the ordeal of such minute work as engraving by the light of 
candles. It isa mercy to know that after a while Diirer was able 
to relegate the more laborious task to lesser men, so as to gain 
time for conception and design. Those arts were the theme of 
more than one treatise written by his pen, and they show his 
genuine affinity with Leonardo, his contemporary, in that both 
could do so many things, and all of them well. Unfortunately, 
Diirer could not find a way to make his countrymen live up to 
their opportunities, so that the supreme artist of his race, as 
we have seen, passed away ten or twenty years before his time. 

Print had as yet no appeal for an artist anxious for posterity 
to think well of him, and Diirer’s portraits of himself lack nothing 


in the way of subjective appreciation. More than one, in their _ 


haunting eyes and luxuriance of flowing hair, seem like studies 
for an apotheosis of the Redeemer, not altogether explained 
away by an afterthought of costume. Even his Prodigal Son, 
though the surrounding barns and the swine are real enough, is 
not without well-trimmed love-locks and a self-complacent pose. 
Memory fails to recall any portrait of Diirer’s wife, but we can 
imagine her—a practical and unamiable person, cheated of children 
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and popularity by deficiencies of nature—resenting this rapt 
visage of her husband, half-contemplative and half-reproachful. 
The curious thing is that he should be so mystical in his auto- 
portraits, so meticulous in the detail of engravings like the St. 
Eustace or the St. Jerome, and so frankly ridiculous about the 
spirit of evil in that wonderful plate The Knight, the Death and 
the Devil. 

There are many themes for conjecture in Diirer’s work the 
moment he begins to be romantic. He is at his best when he 
applies himself to distilling piety and pity out of the narrative 
of the Passion, turning the whole of the gospel story, as it were, 
into Stations of the Cross. According to more than one of his 
admirers, a single achievement of his transcends the rest, and has 
no superior from any other hand. This is the Adoration of the 
Holy Trinity, the picture that draws so many world-pilgrims to 
the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna. Chapters have been spent upon 
it as a symmetrised composition made up of innumerable figures, 
and centred by the dominant mystery of the Christian faith. 
It is a firmament of living praise, a cosmogony of the elect. 
Popes and martyrs, virgins and emperors, historical figures more 
or less identifiable, join in a supreme chorus of exultation not 
incomparable with the concentric circles of rapture in the last 
cantos of Dante’s Commedia. No one can appreciate this picture 
who has not lived for years with a copy on his wall. To many an 
observer, however, the winning figure is not Charlemagne or 
David, the Madonna or St. Joseph, but the pious old coppersmith, 
Mattheus Landauer, who had commissioned the work for a hostel 
he had founded, the House of the Twelve Brothers, which per- 
petuated his kindliness of heart, and contained his tomb. It 
was robbed of this masterpiece of Diirer’s, however, by the rapacity 
of Rudolph II., and the empty frame was left in the chapel to 
tell the shameful tale. Fortunately, it enjoys a better fate and 
a wider court of admiration than it would have had in the chapel 
of the Brothers. To-day the Adoration happily survives all vicissi- 
tudes, and in the splendour of its colouring and space impresses all 
beholders. It makes one think of the remark that the Spanish 
monk made to Sir David Wilkie when showing him the master- 
pieces on the refectory wall: ‘ These are the realities, sefior. 
It is we who are the shadows.’ 

J. P. CoLiins. 
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BLASCO IBANEZ, 1867-1928 


Brasco IBANEz, the world-famous novelist and stormy petrel of 
Spanish politics, is dead. Not only will he be mourned all over 
the world by the myriads of novel readers who enjoyed his later 
sensational books, but also by the still greater numbers who will 
remember him as the inspirer of the huge films The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse and Enemies of Women. 

If we pay too much heed to the later filmed novels of Blasco 
Ibafiez we shall not understand his mentality. At heart he was 
always an intense Spaniard, but one from the Mediterranean sea- 
board, revelling in the gorgeous colours of the Riviera and in the 
thetorical profusion in literary style. What a contrast to the 
austere Castilian writer who prefers to wander over the parched 
uplands of Castile with its phantom cypress trees, where women 
wear black! Spain is a country of regions antagonistic to one 
another in spirit. It was with justice that Victor Hugo spoke of 
‘Les Espagnes.’ Nature, by its succession of transverse moun- 
tain ranges, has broken the Iberian peninsula into separate 
sections, and this dislocation has imposed localism and isolation 
on the inhabitants. It is on account of this localisation that the 
modern Spanish novel is so interesting to us. We find in it a 
wealth of local colour that exists rarely in the novels of other more 
progressive countries, where the tendency has been to evolve a 
uniform cosmopolitan type of literature. When we read the 
works of Thomas Hardy we are struck by his deep attachment to 
the soil of his native Wessex, the soil which he peoples, not only 
with its modern but also with its ancient inhabitants back to the 
days of the old kingdom. With this thought in our minds we 
shall understand the value of the modern novelists of Spain. 
Ibafiez in his early novels was purely Valencian, and it was only 
after he left Spain for Europe and the world that he threw off 
his Spanish personality and became a cosmopolitan writer whose 
characters may belong to any country or civilisation. 

Perhaps the greatest quality of Blasco Ibdjiez was his energy. 
In his life he was the antithesis to the novelist who works away 
peacefully in some secluded spot. He has described himself as 
a man of action : 
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Iam a man of action, and my life has been spent in work that is far 
removed. from the manufacture of books . . . I have been a political 
agitator and I have spent a part of my youth in prison ; I have been there 
at least thirty times. I have also been sentenced to hard labour. I have 
been seriously wounded in duels : I know all the physical privations which 
may descend upon a human being, including the direst poverty. I have 
been a deputy, even to the point of boredom, for six legislatures, and I 
am an intimate friend of many heads of Governments. I have been intro- 
duced to the Sultan of Turkey, lived in luxurious palaces, acted as financier 
to the tune of millions of pounds sterling ; I have even founded towns in 
America. I say all this only to show you that I prefer to live my novels 
rather than write them on paper.? 


Such a confession will give us a clue to the intimate personality 
of our author. As Eduardo Zamacois said of him, ‘ He is a 
conquistador-poet as Alonso de Ercilla was, and knows how to 
bring the fantastic intensity of the novel into his life.’ I should 
feel inclined to say that rather than a conquistador we should call 
him a stage conquistador like the braggadocio captain in the 
ancient Commedia dell’Arte. The note of boastfulness runs 
through all his work, and at times it becomes the veriest gasconad- 
ing. He always dreamt of splendours heaped upon splendours, 
and if he could have done so he would have piled Pelion upon 
Ossa until he reached Olympus by sheer brutal force. Charac- 
teristic of him is the story told by Signor Ezio Levi. Ibdfiez 
wished to make his villa Malvarrosa at Nice into a fairy palace. 
Sorolla painted frescoes for it: Benlliure sculptured friezes, 
antiquarians from Valencia procured the most exquisite anti- 
quities to fill its halls. But Blasco had seen a beautiful marble 
table at Pompei, and he wanted to have a Pompeian triclinium 
built on the cliffs overlooking the sea, and so marble was brought 
from Carrara and the pavilion was built. Alas! Hardly had the 
work been finished, and the date arranged for inaugurating this 
splendid work of art in the presence of friends and artists, when 
the floor gave way and frescoes and decorations perished. All 
his life Blasco Ibdfiez tried to perform impossible feats. He 
strikes us as one who was always posturing to the world. It was 
his impulsiveness and his posturing that led him into excesses 
of vulgarity and bad taste. It was this that led him to publish 
the infamous libel Alfonso XIII. Unmasked, in which he attempts 
to blacken for the world the character of the King of Spain, who 
has played so noble a part in creating modern Spain. That 
pamphlet, though it was translated into English and circulated 
freely, did more to harm Blasco Ibdfiez’s reputation than anything 
he ever wrote, because it showed that he could descend from 
political argument to the depths of mere personal abuse. In 
fact all through his life Blasco Ibdfiez was not fitted to play the 

1 Cf. Ezio Levi, Figure della Letteratura spagnola : Florence, 1922. 
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politician. First of all he was a writer possessing a powerful 
imagination but little reflection. He was a florid orator gifted 
with facility for pouring out rhetoric, but with little self. 
criticism. He had none of the subtlety that is needed for the 
modern politician. There was often a note of generosity in his 
early political struggles before he became one of the capitalists of 
literature, but it was vitiated by his lack of restraint. The 
present writer, in a visit to Unamuno at Salamanca in 1921, 
asked him what he thought of Ibdfiez as an artist. The sage 
replied that Ibdfiez was more an impressionist than an artist, 
Then, to illustrate his meaning, he related an anecdote about him. 
When Ibdjiez was last at Salamanca, Unamuno asked him to 
visit a second time some interesting parts of the city such as the 
cathedral and the university, but Ibdfiez replied: ‘No; no me 
interesa aquello que no me impresiona en una primera mirada.’ 
(‘I only take interest in what I see at first impression.’) This, 
according to Unamuno, is characteristic of Ibafiez : he is only a 
superficial writer, a writer of impressions. He does not know the 
technics of his art, but writes at once, spontaneously, without 
reflection. It is interesting to note such an opinion from 
Unamuno, the author of the Life of Don Quixote and Sancho, 
who is the exact antithesis of Ibafiez. In Unamuno’s austerity 
and soul-searching, in his constant preoccupation with death, we 
find qualities that are far truer to Spain. But Blasco Ibdijiez is 
read and seen by all the world: his vision of Spain has been 
multiplied by mass production, and countless people take it as 
the truth. In this respect he may be considered a creator of the 
‘ stage-Spaniard.’ But such a criticism is not altogether just to 
him. It is true that the man who reads only the novels of Blasco 
Ibdfiez will obtain a limited vision of modern Spain—a vision 
which does not illuminate the strength and forcefulness of the 
Spanish people, its infinite variety. Everyone who has read his 
novels should, then, turn to the works of Pio Baroja, the arch- 
European, as he calls himself, of the Basque land, to Ramén Pérez 
de Ayala, the exquisite stylist, or else to Ricardo Leén, the 
traditional writer. These writers give us an antidote to the 
novels of Ibafiez. None of those writers, however, has the literary 
profusion—we might call it generosity—of Blasco Ibdjiiez, His 
works are written by impulse and are the outpouring of his 
genius. He is like one of those fabulously rich caliphs of the 
Arabian Nights who delight in dazzling their friends by jewel after 
jewel. His appearance and his speech intensified the impression 
of generous profusion. Many stories are told of his gifts to needy 
writers, and his unfailing kindness has been commented upon in 
the Spanish Press by many whose ideals were antagonistic to his. 
And this generosity reflects itself in his writings, for few writers 
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had a more fruitful imagination. It has been said that as a child 
he used to act as general in all the games he played with others of 
his age, and when it rained he used to gather them all together 
under some arch and tell them stories which he made up out of his 
own head. This great power of weaving fantastic webs of many 
colours manifested itself by impulse: afterwards he used to 
forget such stories. Sometimes he even forgot the details of the 
works he had written. Once in Buenos Aires he witnessed in the 
theatre an adaptation of one of his novels without recognising 
his own characters.? 


REGIONAL NOVELS OF LIFE IN VALENCIA 


The early life of Blasco Ibaiiez was spent in Valencia, and the 
first period of his work includes the novels dealing with life in that 
picturesque region of Spain. Valencia, the city of the Cid 
Campeador, Spain’s national hero, has always been renowned for 
its beautiful climate. Even Arab poets of the past used to cele- 
brate its blue sky, its flowers and orange trees. Winter is hardly 
known in this spot, which seems to be beloved of the gods. As 
a city it has a Moorish aspect, owing to its narrow streets and 
white-washed houses. with their balconies. In the streets on all 
sides we see girls carrying baskets of oranges, grapes and dates. 
These black-haired Valencian girls have a characteristic beauty 
of their own : in folk-lore they have a bad reputation. There is 
a proverb which says that in the goddess Folly’s costume the 
traditional bells are replaced by the empty heads of the Valen- 
cians. Another proverb states that Valencia is a demon’s para- 
dise, and if we take the early novels of Ibdfiez we shall have to 
admit that his Satanic majesty still pays an occasional visit to 
his court. In each of these works he attacks abuses that were 
prevalent in his city—superstitions and injustices inherited from 
a series of weak Governments at a period when Spain’s fortunes 
were descending towards the ‘ Disaster’ of 1898. The earliest 
book is a collection of Valencian stories entitled Cuentos Valen- 
cianos, which impress us by their realistic touches. They describe 
scenes and traditions of the province in a terse style that at 
times recalls Verga’s inimitable stories of rustic Sicily. But 
Blasco Ibdjiez does not possess the crisp style of the Sicilian and 
his powers of suggestion. He is a more florid writer, and he piles 
on effect after effect. The stories, however, are interesting 
because they point to the way which the author’s genius was to 
follow. In Flor de Mayo (Mayflower), one of the next works to 
be published, we already see the master hand. The story 
describes life among the fisher-folk of Valencia, and suggests to 


* For the life of Ibdfiez see V. Blasco Ibdiiez Les Romans et le Roman de sa 
vie, by C. Pitollet. Paris, r92r. 
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our mind Synge’s account of the hardy inhabitants of the Arran 
Isles. But the Mediterranean is a more soft-hearted god than the 
fierce Atlantic: the fishing-folk of Valencia increase their sub- 
stance by profitable smuggling expeditions to Algiers, and in this 
story the hero of the book Pascual nicknamed E/ Retor builds 
his boat the Mayflower on the proceeds of one of such forays. 
With masterly skill the author sets the scene for his characters, 
and little by little we penetrate deeper and deeper into the lives 
of these hardy folk. The most striking description in the book is 
that given of the terrible storm wherein the ship is doomed and 
El Retor’s son is drowned. No less striking is the scene after- 
wards when the boy’s body is washed up on the rocky coast close 
to where stand his mother Dolores and the aged grandmother. 
The women crossed themselves ; some surrounded Dolores and 
Tona, holding them to prevent them throwing themselves into 
the sea. All realised what was the object they saw floating 
towards the rocks. It was the boy: the sailors could see him 
enveloped in the lifebelt. Several times the lifeless little body 
was dashed against the projecting rocks by the force of the sea, 
and each time a cry of horror went up. At last the sailor was 
able to reach it just as it was again about to strike the breakwater. 
Poor little Pascualet lay stretched on the jetty; his face 
covered with blood, his limbs livid in colour, cold and lacerated 
by the jagged edges of the rocks, peered out of the voluminous 
life-belt like the extremities of a tortoise. The grandmother 
tried with her hands to warm into life again that little head whose 
eyes were closed for ever, and Dolores, kneeling beside him, 
scratched her face and tore her beautiful hair, looking around 
savagely at all. A wail of sorrow again and again filled the 
air: ‘My son, my son.’ Such a scene cannot fail to move us by 
its pathos, though it has not the wonderful simplicity of Synge’s 
Riders to the Sea, with its stark tragic setting. The bodies of 
El Retor and his son are washed up on the coast by the pitiless 
sea with its innumerable laugh, and such had been the fate of the 
rest of the family. Synge ends his play with Maurya’s terrible 
words of resignation: ‘ Now it can do no more to me,’ which fix in 
our minds forever black despair. Ibdfiez does not end his book 
with the cry of despair: instead he introduces the social thesis. 
It is not the sea which is responsible for poor Pascualet’s death. 
‘Over there is the enemy, the true author of the catastrophe’: 
and the sea daughter’s great, swollen fist was raised threateningly 
towards the city as she vomited forth curses: ‘ Let all those who 
bargain in the fish market come along. Did they still think fish 
too dear? At no cheap price is it bought!’ 

If in Flor de Mayo the author described the lives of the humbler 
folk of the coast, in Arroz y Tartana he enters the lives of the 
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bourgeoisie of Valencia. In this book he adopts the system of 
Zola in Pot Bouille and describes with the utmost minuteness of 
detail the various trades and systems of business. Valencia, 
even in the Middle Ages, was famous for its ‘ Calle de Plateria,’ 
full of goldsmiths’ shops, and its ‘Loza Valenciana,’ or delf-ware. 
In spite of the frequent brilliant descriptions, Arroz y Tartana is 
one of the poorest of the regional novels of the author. Far 
more successful is La Barraca (The Cabin), which appeared in 
1899. The theme of La Barraca is one that reaches the folk of 
‘La Huerta,’ the ‘ Garden of Spain.’ It is a remorseless picture 
of their relation to the rural problems of Spain. After reading 
the novel we can understand the pride of race of the Spanish 
peasant, his superstition and ferocity when roused. With its 
vivid description of the unpopular landlord, the grumbling 
peasantry and boycotting, the work reminds us again of many 
regional novels of Ireland. There is the same pessimism in- 
exorable that we meet in The Valley of the Squinting Windows, 
by Brinsley Macnamara. Right at the outset we are struck 
by the personality of Don Salvador, the miserly landlord who 
is hated by his tenants. Wrapped in his old cape even in 
late spring, he wanders over his property at all hours as if he 
wished to be forever in contact with it. Dogs bark when they 
see him afar off, as if death were approaching ; children make 
faces at him; men hide. One could compare him to Pére 
Grandet, but he is only outlined for us: he dies by the hand of 
one of his peasants early on in the story. As a consequence of his 
death Tio Barret, an old peasant, is arrested and put in prison. 
But the whole district as a man swore before the judge that he 
was innocent, and he was reprieved from the death penalty. 
The lands thus lay fallow waiting for a new owner, and the heirs 
of Don Salvador set about letting them to a new tenant. But the 
peasants on all sides declared a boycott against anyone who 
should settle on those lands that were accursed. Some tried, but 
had to desist when they found themselves threatened with destruc- 
tion. Years went by and the cabin began to fall to pieces, weeds 
choked up the crops, a wilderness sprang up on all sides. One 
day, however, a man braver than the rest arrived with his wife 
and children. He paid no heed to the murmured threats and set 
about reclaiming the property. The book then goes on to relate 
the terrible struggle of Batiste—for so the new-comer was called 
—against the whole neighbourhood. At once we recognise in 
him the energetic hero that appears so often through Zola novels 
—a man whose one idea is to cultivate every inch of the land. 
With infinite skill the author contrasts the peaceful, hardworking 
family with the cruel, gossiping crowd, which tries in every way 
to make life impossible for them. The girl is insulted as she 
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returns from the factory where she works ; even Batiste’s horse 
is maimed. Not one detail is omitted from the vast system of 
torture that can be inflicted by collective inhumanity on the 
individual. False accusations are brought against Batiste, and 
he has to pay fines. So powerful is the style of the author that at 
times the book becomes well-nigh too harrowing: ‘ Hatred silent 
and concentrated dogged Batiste’s footsteps on all sides. Women 
turned away with pursed-up lips and did not deign to wish him 
good-day, as is usual in La Huerta. The men who worked in the 
fields near the road shouted out to one another insulting words 
which were meant for Batiste. The children from afar off cried 
out: “ Wretched Jew,” as if such a word could only be applicable 
to the enemy of the “ Huerta.”’ Few books in modern Spanish 
literature take us so close to the folk as La Barraca. The skill of 
the author in creating this huge, threatening, ever-increasing 
background of collective hate suggests the art of a Thomas 
Hardy. The cloud surrounding Batiste and his family increases 
blacker and blacker until death arrives upon the scene. Batiste’s 
little son lies dying. Then suddenly a complete change came 
over the whole neighbourhood. On the night when little Batiste 
died many slept badly. It seemed as if the child when leaving 
the world drove a thorn into the consciences of the neighbours. 
They all felt a certain responsibility for that death, but each one 
in his egoism attributed the fault to his neighbour. Thus all 
wished to be the first to enter Batiste’s cabin and offer consolation. 

Their action was an examination of conscience, an outburst of repent- 
ance which flowed from all sides of the plain to the poor dwelling. Woman 
after woman came from all sides and surrounded the little bed, kissing the 
little corpse. They seemed to take possession of it as if it was their own. 
They dressed up the poor child and placed upon his head a garland of 
white flowers. Then one of the women touched up the pale, wan cheeks with 
rouge, thus making a grotesque battle with Death. 


In those pages describing the funeral procession—the weeping 
mother and children, the Oriental resignation of the father— 
Ibafiez becomes a great master, certainly the most vivid writer of 
modern Spain. His pessimism is heartrending. Even the death 
of little Pascualet did not give peace to the cabin. 

The last part of the book, which is in contrast to the first, 
shows the effect of individual hatred. Batiste, in spite of all his 
efforts, is vanquished : the book culminates in the death of his 
adversary, whom he has to shoot in self-protection. At the end 
the cabin is burnt to the ground, and the family have just time to 
escape in safety. We take leave of them trudging wearily along 
the road to some other land to begin a new life all over again with 
hunger following close on their heels. 

The poignant scenes in La Barraca make such a strong appeal 
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that we are apt to forget other equally brilliant effects of the 
novelist’s art. Ibdfiez writes carelessly as if he had dashed off 
the proofs to the printer without a correction. There is none of 
the severe self-criticism of Ramén Pérez de Ayala, who polishes 
and trims his periods until they become models of neatness. 
Ibdfiez is an impulsive writer who writes under the direct inspira- 
tion of the visions called up by his fertile imagination. In Cafas 
y Barro (Reeds and Mud), 1902, he adopts the same method as in 
La Barraca and sets his story among the humble folk of Valencia, 
but this time in the district skirting the lake of Albufera, at the 
little village of Palmar, where the inhabitants gain their livelihood 
mostly from lake fishing. As in the case of the former novels, 
the author uses the simplest means to unfold his plot. He tells 
us the story of Tonet’s love for Neleta, the wife of an invalid old 
man. After the invalid’s death Neleta inherits all his property, 
but there is a clause in the will which states that all the money 
will go to another relation the moment she remarries. Neleta 
and Tonet continue their secret love-making, and eventually a 
child is born. Neleta has all the fierce covetousness of the 
peasant : she will not sacrifice her inheritance, and she prefers to 
sacrifice her child. With great art the novelist exposes Neleta’s 
greed, which kills all her womanly feelings and transforms her 
into a monster. The climax is reached when Tonet seeks to 
abandon the child and ends by casting it into the lake. But the 
death of the child brings Nemesis, and Tonet perishes in the 
remorseless waters. To this simple though repulsive story the 
author adds a wonderful background. To find a parallel to such 
descriptions we should turn to Verga and Capuana in their novels 
of Sicilian life. Ibdfiez also tried hard to follow the naturalist 
doctrine of impersonality in art. But an impersonal art should 
not smile or weep or show any trace of human sympathy, merely 
contenting itself with noting down cold objective impressions. As 
Croce shows, this is an impossibility, and however much writers 
strive to reconstruct from human documents the psychological 
processes, sooner or later, if they are artists and not psycho- 
analysts, they give way to the lyrical side of their personality. 
Reality is closely studied in Cafias y Barro: we see down to the 
second waistcoat button of those fishermen. With consummate 
skill the author makes his story spring into being from the 
Albufera lake just as if he had been a magician capable of calling 
up visions with his wand. The journey of the little post-boat 
on the lake full of passengers introduces us to the chief characters 
of the book. And those characters are no shady beings: they 
are men of flesh and bone who live a life of their own. We have 
old Paloma, the rugged hero of the lake—one who has spent all 
his life fishing there. In the past he has met Queen Isabel and 
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taken General Prim for a voyage round the lake. He is a symbol 
of that traditional past which is always present in Spain to a 
greater degree than in any other race. He explains to us that 
primitive life of the fishermen where the ‘ redolins,’ or places for 
fishing, are fixed by lot. If Tio Paloma is the personification of 
the past, Tonet is the present lazy, unregenerate age. He has 
fought in the army abroad, and now refuses to do an honest day’s 
work. As that acute Spanish critic G6mez de Baquero says: 
“Toni, the tenacious, hard-working father of Tonet, is the 
personification of the future. He slaves day after day reclaiming 
land from the water so that rice may be planted there and a 
fisher people become an agricultural one.’ No novel in modern 
literature is so well constructed in its various phases. There is an 
exact proportion between the different elements. We have as a 
background the life of the fishing village: then in the fore- 
ground stand the protagonists of the drama. Above we have the 
author’s symbolism which explains the moral trend of the work. 
And this symbolism he suggests through the novel by little 
touches here and there. When Tonet and Neleta were children 
they lost themselves one night on the mountain. This casual 
incident foreshadows their tragic destiny. In the Ibsenian 
manner Ibdjiez often by means of a minor character explains the 
moral to us. Sangonera, especially, is one of the most striking 
instances in the book. If we look for Sangonera’s ancestors we 
shall have to go back to early Spanish literature when Celestina 
the bawd and Lazarillo the Picaresque knave drank and joked 
their way through their dishevelled lives. Sangonera is more 
genial than Lazarillo because he does not suffer so much from the 
pangs of hunger. He too has been attached to a priest, and has 
even read his master’s books, with the result that he has evolved 
his own philosophy of life. Like all philosophers, he believes that 
work is a curse for noble minds: he prefers to lie in the straw 
and watch the illusory vanities of the world pass by. Like Don 
Quixote, he sees visions: one night he believed he saw our Lady 
appear to him out of the dusky twilight. His friends laugh at 
him and say that it was only an Italian cutler who wandered from 
village to village. Is this not the eternal struggle between Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza? Don Quixote sees giants, whereas 
Sancho only sees windmills—the helmet of Mambrino instead of 
a barber’s brass basin. But are we to believe that Don Quixote 
is raving and Sancho is telling the truth? The giants which Don 
Quixote sees are as real to him as the windmills are to Sancho. 
Sangonera’s philosophy of drunkenness is characteristic of the 
paradoxical spirit of Spain, and recalls to mind one essay written 
by Unamuno on Jdleness, wherein he proves that idleness was the 
cause of all great discoveries in the world, for when man ceased 
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his work he began to meditate and then turned his eyes towards 
the mysteries of the stars. Such is also the argument of San- 
gonera. He wished to be like the birds of the lake or the flowers 
growing in the ditches—errant and inactive without any help 
except that of divine Providence. It was said that man was con- 
demned to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow ; but it was for 
that reason that Jesus had come into the world, to redeem it from 
its original error and turn it back to the life in Paradise free from 
all work ; and so those who heeded not the Lord worked very 
hard, and humanity from out of its unhappiness manufactured 
Hell in the world. Sangonera, with his fervent gospel of an 
existence free from the excesses of speed of modern civilisation, is 
an isolated character in the world of Blasco Ibajiez where men dash 
on inspired by a philosophy of action. Sangonera probably crept 
into the novel Cafias y Barro unknown to the author, and, like 
the six characters of Pirandello, insisted on being completed in 
order that traditional Spain might be represented. There is no 
doubt that Caras y Barro is Blasco Ibdfiez’s masterpiece, even 
though some critics prefer La Barraca. Both books will always 
be considered as characteristic of Valencia as the plays of the 
brothers Quintero are of Seville or the novels of Pereda of 
Santander. The comparison with Pereda is interesting, because 
as the founder of the realistic school of fiction he has a certain 
superficial resemblance to our author. He too had the gift of 
drawing memorable characters such as Padre Apolinar in Sofileza, 
Don Frutos in Don Gonzalo, and Don Salas in Pefias Arriba. He 
had also the ability of drawing vigorous scenes from the lives of 
the fisher-folk of Santander, even though the plot of his novel was 
very slight. Pereda would not have gone so far in realism as 
Ibdfiez, for he insisted that art should transform reality and make 
it poetic. He would have objected to the photographic descrip- 
tion of unpleasant situations such as we often meet in Ibafiez. 
Where there is the greatest divergence between the two authors 
is in the matter of style. The prose of Pereda is majestic, and 
brings to our minds the saying that Spanish is the language of 
kings. So broad is the phrase that it seems to be carved in marble, 
and with such a sense of conciseness that it suggests Tacitus. 
Blasco Ibdfiez has none of that massiveness of style ; he always 
writes in a hurry, without thinking. But sometimes he produces 
an overwhelming effect on us by the picturesque, untidy, rapid 
scenes which pass swiftly before our eyes as in a cinema. The 
scene of the bird-shooting on Albufera lake or else the description 
of the Festival of the Infant Jesus in the village is unequalled in 
modern Spanish literature for vigour. At other times he wearies 
the reader by too long and minute descriptions, and creates so 
much background that the characters are overwhelmed. It is 
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with regret that we leave this period of Ibdfiez’s work, for it 
includes his finest work, The scenes of these early books he never 
forgot in after-life, and many of the characters are taken from 
real life. In the case of La Barraca it was mostly written in 
prison, when the author had been arrested for complicity in a 
political plot in 1895. Pursued by military authority, he lived 
hidden away for some days in a wine-shop belonging to a young 
republican. It was then that he wrote a short story entitled 
Venganza Moruna (Moorish Vengeance), and some time afterwards, 
when the people elected him deputy for the city of Valencia, he 
expanded the tale into La Barraca. 


NOVELS OF THE CITIES OF SPAIN 


If the early years of Blasco Ibdiiez’s life turned his thoughts to 
his own townsmen and their problems, his arrival in Madrid made 
him establish closer relations with the outer world. There is 
thus a vast cleavage between the regional novels and the novels 
of this second period which we might call novels of the cities of 
Spain. The early works belong clearly to the school of fiction 
which sprang up in Spain owing to the influence of Pérez 
Galdés, the greatest novelist since Cervantes. The novels of 
the cities, on the other hand, though Spanish in surroundings, are 
more definitely influenced by French writers such as Zola and 
the Goncourts. By politics and by temperament Blasco Ibaiiez 
followed in the wake of Zola, and attempted to do for Madrid and 
Toledo what the Frenchman had done for Paris and Lourdes. 
The vision of the author widens, and he begins to incorporate 
social problems, not as passing symbols in his work, but as the 
central column of the edifice. And this broadening of vision 
coincides with his definite entry into politics, as if he had then 
determined to explore the innermost recesses of Spain in order 
to discover the secrets of tradition and superstition. In succes- 
sive novels we obtain a vision of a society which had been hidden 
from our gaze. In El Intruso (The Intruder) we descend into the 
mines near the city of Bilbao and watch the workers living the 
lives of the mime Nibelung so that capitalists may thrive and wax 
powerful. Next we pass from Galicia to South Spain, to the city 
of Jérez, whence the rich wine flows in golden streams to all 
the world. Then again in La Horda the scene changes to the 
slums of Madrid, where thousands of wretched waifs creep and 
crawl for a living denied to them by a civilisation of money- 
grabbers. Not even the sacred city of Toledo escapes this 
inexorable investigator, for in La Catedral the author leads us 
scene by scene into the lives of cardinals, bishops, abbots, curates, 
even the humblest beggars, who throng round the majestic 
structure. Such novels lack the wonderful unity of La Barraca 
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and Caiias y Barro. We no longer feel that the folk are there in 
the background as an invisible chorus approving and condemning. 
The author’s vision is magnificent in the extent it covers, but it 
fails to move us because we do not feel the same excitement or 
passion. He gives the impression of having vacillated between 
the novel of customs and the novel of social thesis. Like Zola, he 
wanted to preach a new revolutionary gospel to humanity, and 
each hero in these novels resembles Pierre Froment in Paris, who 
wants to blow up the church of the Sacred Heart and wipe away 
the age of superstition. So, too, Luna in La Catedral and Salva- 
tierra in La Bodega dream of the millennium and theorise in 
anarchy. They are colourless creatures these characteristic 
heroes of the modern social novel, and they pass before our eyes 
like uncertain ghostly phantoms. The desire for antithesis makes 
the author set as contrast to the theorists other characters who 
become symbols of brutal reality. They massacre and destroy the 
illusions of the pale-eyed fanatics and bring down upon them the 
pall of tragedy. The finest scenes of these books are the descrip- 
tions of the life in the various cities. In La Catedral, 1903, the 
author tries to do for Toledo what Huysmans did for Chartres, and, 
without rivalling the richness and subtlety of the Belgian, he has 
succeeded in capturing the atmosphere of the mother-church of 
Spain. So powerful is his imagination that we become obsessed 
and even stifled by the huge bulk of the cathedral: it weighs 
down upon us with all the ponderousness of past tradition as 
we see it smothered by the swarm of poverty-stricken buildings 
that cling close to its walls, permitting it to display none of its 
exterior beauties. Such are many of the cathedrals of Spain : 
outside they seem to be more like fortresses of the spirit which 
protect jealously their inner treasures. But when once you have 
passed within their walls you enter the silent nave, where in the 
twilight the countless beauties peer out on all sides. The Jews 
and Moors had not lived in Toledo in vain: on all sides we see 
their handiwork, but it is hidden away in corners as if they had 
shunned outer show. Blasco Ibdfiez wrote La Catedral with the 
intention of condemning the traditions and superstitions of the 
past which hang over Toledo. The cathedral to the young revo- 
lutionary was a gigantic tumour which ‘ blistered the Spanish 
epidermis, like the scars of its ancient infirmities.’ He loathes its 
rich prelates bloated in the dignity and purple, but against his 
will he becomes little by little fascinated by the place. Gabriel 
Luna, for all his revolutionary theories, returns for peace to the 
cathedral : the great silence he found within the immense pile of 
worked stone caressed him and drew away his thoughts from his 
own intimate sufferings. The most striking passages in the book 
are those which describe the life in the ‘ claverias,’ or upper 
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cloister. All along this upper cloister there were doors and 
windows belonging to the rooms of the college servants which 
were transmitted from father to son. Ibdafiez excels in the 
description. of the queer, grotesque types that pullulate in this 
upper town. Eusebio, the sacristan, and his daughter Sagrario, 
fierce, logical Aunt Tomasa who was not even afraid of the car- 
dinal, Don Antolin, called the ‘ silver stick ’—all these characters 
live for us. But not so Gabriel Luna. Whenever Ibdjfiez thinks 
of him he pulls out his note-books and we are plunged into digres- 
sions on Socialism. Luna is a disillusioned anarchist, but he finds 
his Nemesis here. His theories work on the ignorant minds of 
these underlings, and at the end he is murdered in the cathedral 
because he refuses to join them in robbing the jewels of the 
Madonna. 

It cannot be said that La Horda (The Rabble) is more successful 
than La Catedral. It lacks the beauty of description of the 
latter, but it is mainly interesting on account of the realistic 
description of Madrid. Maltrana, like Gabriel Luna, is a delicate 
lad who has studied deeply but has not been able to make good. 
There is a hopelessness about all these young people in spite of all 
their modern thinking. Maltrana falls in love with a girl and 
goes to live with her, but illness descends upon them : she is taken 
to the hospital dying, and her body is sent after death to be dis- 
sected by students of anatomy. Ibdfiez, following his naturalist 
theories, introduces frequent digressions that weary the reader. 
In La Horda a great part of the book is devoted to a description 
of the poaching expeditions that are carried out in the royal 
demesne of ‘ El] Pardo.’ These digressions help the author to 
introduce many vivid secondary characters, but they spoil the 
construction of the book. The same criticism may be applied to 
El Intruso, 1904, though it contains many vivid pages describing 
the life in Bilbao, and the hero, Doctor Aresti, is one of the living 
characters created by the author. Doctor Aresti, who watches 
over the health of the surrounding population, is a character who 
recalls the art of Pérez Galdés: he is a man of science, but he 
understands his people, and he knows that progress should not 
be too rapid. Disillusion awaits him as it awaits Luna. How he 
wished that all these wealth-producing mines would disappear ! 
‘What good were the treasures of the mines? The district had 
been embellished superficially by taking on the appearance of a 
capital ; the factory chimneys and ship funnels showed up the 
greatness of modern industry, but life was sadder than before.’ 
The Bilbao of old, with its merchants and sailors, had been more 
happy in its slow and ordered work. The plunder of Nature and 
the amputation of its iron entrails had only seemed to give happi- 
ness toa few. Now in addition it was stated that the mines were 
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getting poorer. Soon they would be exhausted, and then the 
mountain would remain with its skeleton naked, without a trace 
of the mantle of vegetation which had covered it for centuries. 
Fortune had passed by without leaving anything solid: all this 
wealth would disappear, and the docks would have the sad 
grandeur of an immense cage without birds. For Blasco Ibafiez 
the one remedy is to scrap our society because it contains too many 
old idols. Thus he will seize any weapon that comes to his hand 
to attack the Church or the Crown. No rumour, no idea, seems 
too fantastic to him if it may be used as a rod fo beat them. And 
so, many of his reactionaries are merely grotesque exaggerations 
and lack artistic conscience. It is always a relief to turn away 
from his capitalists or his revolutionaries with their problems and 
watch the humble characters who live resignedly a life of toil. 
Here Ibdjiez is at his best because he is able to evoke the surround- 
ings behind them. ‘ Mosco,’ the rugged poacher, in La Horda and 
‘Silver Stick’ in La Catedral help us to pass many a dull page. 
Like Victor Hugo, a writer whom he greatly admired, he was 
always attracted by Les Humbles, and when he tries to describe 
the richer and more fortunate of this world he loses his skill in 
analysis. Many of the novels seem to lack a hero. In Sangre y 
Arena, one of the brilliant works of his middle period, we are 
much more interested in the crowd of bandits and in the minor 
members of the bull-ring than in Juan Gallardo or Doiia Sol. 
This novel, which has been dramatised and even filmed, has won 
immense celebrity for the author because it describes the national 
spectacle of the Spaniards—bull-fighting. Few writers have 
ever written more vivacious accounts of the bustling scene, the 
chattering women, the brilliant colours, the golden sun which 
beats down on the arena, the brocaded toreadors, the rousing 
music—all this lives for us through the vivid style of the author. 
In fact we are really more interested in all the side-shows of the 
* corrida ’ than in the central vision itself. With infinite detail 
the author analyses the camp-followers, the ‘ touts’ who follow 
the toreador everywhere as long as he is the public idol. But all 
this was not the author’s purpose in writing the book. Though 
he gives an account of bull-fighting which finds favour with every 
‘ aficionado ’ of the art, he sets out with determination to expose 
all that is tragic in the ‘ corrida.’ The superstition and ignorance 
of Gallardo, his vanity and egoism, the insane cruelty of the 
excited public, none of this is omitted. And the sympathy of the 
author turns away from the protagonists to such a character as 
‘El Nacional,’ the anti-clerical ‘ torero,’ grown old and austere 
in the profession. He had renounced the glories of the matador 
and contented himself with being a good labourer at his job, help- 
ing the other younger men to win the laurels. His kindness and 
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sense of honour was proverbial among the bull-fighters: even 
the wives of ‘ star’ matadors loved him, for he acted as guardian 
angel to their husbands. When Gallardo, with all his noisy 
followers, went after a ‘ corrida ’ to some low haunt, ‘ El Nacional’ 
sat silent as a statue in the midst of the ‘ café-chantant ’ girls 
with their transparent kimonos and painted lips, for all the world 
like a father of the desert amid the courtesans of Alexandria. He 
never became scandalised, but only sad and pensive, as he thought 
of his wife and children at Seville. All the sin and corruption of 
the world, according to him, came from lack of education. He 
was sure those women could not read nor write, and as he himself 
could not do so, he attributed all the miseries of the world to this 
cause. Another character in the book will live long with readers 
— ‘El Plumitas,’ the bandit. He, too, is one of the resigned 
victims of life. He is the antithesis to the romantic type of 
brigand which a ‘ bourgeoise’ like Dojfia Sol expected to see. 
She imagined that he was tall and slim, pale, slightly sunburnt, 
hair jet black, dressed in black velvet with a purple silk sash 
around his waist: instead, Plumitas was stumpy and stocky in 
build, pot-bellied, rubicund in complexion, dressed in grey blouse 
and dark breeches, with a cartridge belt around his middle in 
which hung a revolver and a knife. Plumitas does not exist in 
musical comedy : his life is a hard one ; even wild beasts enjoy 
it more than he does. He has to keep an open eye and a hard 
hand if people are to respect him. He has not a friend in the world 
except his mule and his rifle. In spite of all his rough uncourtli- 
ness, he has the innate Spanish respect for honourable life and 
customs. If Blasco Ibdfiez had only written Sangre y Arena 
with its bandit Plumitas it would have been sufficient to assure 
him a high place among modern novel writers. It is instructive 
to contrast such characters with the protagonists of the book, 
Dojia Sol and Gallardo. The former is the international type of 
expensive ‘ cocotte’ who haunts the boulevards of Paris no less 
than the Calle de Alcal4 of Madrid or the Friedrichstrasse of 
Berlin. She passes before our eyes, a vision of lace and silk, 
wafting in the breezes a subtle perfume which clings to our senses 
long after we have forgotten her silly laugh and her frivolous 
personality. She is a victim of the mass production of novels, 
and we are wearied of her. Gallardo, too, is not much better: 
he belongs to what Count Kaiserling calls the ‘ chauffeur type,’ 
even though his scheme of operation is less mechanical than that 
of the motorist. We must admire the skill with which the author 
piles up the details of puerile vanity, self-complacency, super- 
stition, and brutality which go to form the idol of the crowd. 
The author lets him die without a word—ripped open by the horns 
of the bull ; and at last when the matador and the bull lie dead one 
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beside the other he says of the clamorous public, ‘ The beast was 
roaring—the real, the only one.’ 
Sangre y Arena is a novel that is definitely Spanish in its scope, 


and it turned Blasco Ibdfiez’s attention to other aspects of his 


country—especially to problems created by race and religion. 
Spain had in Benito Pérez Galdés a great creator of such a type 
of novel, and it was not surprising that Ibdjiez should try to 
emulate Gloria. In Gloria Galdés described the struggle between 
Christianity and Judaism on a vast canvas that recalls at times 
Balzac by its intensity. In Los Muertos Mandan (The Dead 
Command) and Luna Benamor Ibafiez sets the same problem : in 
both the hero cannot marry the heroine because she is a Jewess, 
and nothing is left him to do but renounce the struggle against 
the forces of tradition. It is interesting to note that the gospel of 
Ibdfiez in 1907 is not more hopeful than that of Galdés in 1877. 
No: even the death of Gloria and Morton gives us a greater feeling 
of serenity, because the author stated his belief in a life beyond 
the grave where all varieties of human belief shall be resolved in a 
divine synthesis of faith and love. It is difficult to discover the 
note of serenity in Blasco Ibafiez, who was not able to abstract 
himself from the world like Gald6és and look down on all the 
miseries of our condition. Ibdfiez never gives us the impression 
of having lived, like Marcus Aurelius, on a mountain top; he 
is always struggling in the plain amid the dust and heat, and so 
he cannot take all humanity in a comprehensive gaze. 


ENTERNATIONAL NOVELS 


It was in 1909 that Blasco Ibdiiez visited the Argentine and 
began to interest himself in those far-off countries of Spanish 
blood and tradition. After writing a book on the Argentine and 
its greatness he determined to follow in the wake of the Spanish 
conquistadors of old and colonise. It is not our intention to 
describe the various schemes of our author in Patagonia and the 
foundation of Cervantes and Nueva Valencia, for these schemes 
have nothing to do with Ibdfiez the novelist. It is necessary to 
tealise that this was an unfruitful period of the novelist’s life, 
absorbed as he was by other cares. It was not until the outbreak 
of the war that he appears again as a brilliant constellation in the 
literary firmament. At the outset of the war he declared himself 
on the side of the Allies, and undertook the task of upholding their 
cause among the neutral nations. Not only did he write flaming 
articles, but he visited the front on repeated occasions, and as a 
result produced his most popular work, Los Cuatro Jinetes del 
Apocalipsis (The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse). This book 
had the biggest sale on record, and established Ibdfiez as the 
world’s best seller. It is difficult to speak calmly now of a book 
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that described those terrible years of ordeal. As we read its 
descriptions of scenes of the war period we know how true they 
were in detail. And yet as a work of literature it is negligible and 
not worthy to be compared with Le Feu, by Barbusse, or La 
Deébdcle, by Zola. It is essentially a book written for the American 
cinema, with its conventional plot and huge scenic apparatus, 
Countless books appeared during the war describing the contrast 
between Berlin and Paris and the spy systems of both countries, 
but Ibdfiez paints on a broader canvas than any of those writers, 
and by sheer brute force he manages to excite us. The descrip- 
tion of the Apocalyptic beast rising from the sea and becoming the 
terrible symbol of evil for humanity terrifies the crowd like those 
huge animals that children see in nightmares. There are many 
cheap and vulgar effects that arrest the attention of the frivolous 
reader of sensational novels, but there is little to remind us of the 
former author of La Barraca or Cafias y Barro, Julio Desnoyers, 
the young Argentinian, is a sympathetic character, well drawn in 
contrast to the superficial Margarita, who is only a replica of the 
familiar Dofia Sol. Such a work proved that Ibafiez was definitely 
moving away from the Spanish novel. In his next work, Mare 
Nostrum (1917), he follows the same course and produces another 
conventional war novel. The story describes the adventures of 
the ship Mare Nostrum and her skipper Ferragut. Ferragut, on 
one of his voyages after the outbreak of war, meets a woman to 
whom he is violently attracted. After falling a victim to her 
charms he learns that she is a German spy and wants him to use 
his ship to help German submarines. Afterwards he learns that 
as a result of his help a ship had been torpedoed in which his son 
happened to be, and the youth had perished. At last he has 
learnt the truth, and henceforth all his love for his mistress is dead 
and she departs from him. When he learns afterwards that she 
has been shot at Vincennes her spirit appears before him purified 
by death and beckons him to follow her. Suddenly a crash is 
heard ; the ship sinks and the sea closes over all. Mare Nostrum, 
though it is written around a sensational story, contains beautiful 
descriptions of the sea which suggest early novels such as Flor 
de Mayo. In fact, so powerful is the author’s description of the 
sea that it becomes the true hero of the book and all the characters 
become pigmies in stature. Asa description of the Mediterranean 
coast it is most striking, and proves that the author must have 
visited every creek and bay. It is interesting to note that the 
shooting of Freya, the heroine, in Vincennes was suggested to 
Ibdiiez by the shooting of the celebrated female dancer and 
German spy Mata Hari at Vincennes in 1917. He knew her 
advocate, Maitre Clunet, and heard from him the account of her 
last moments before execution. After the war in 1919 Ibdfiez 
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tried other paths, but always in the world of the cosmopolitan 
novel, where the characters live amid scenes of gambling and 
debauchery. In Los Enemigos de la Mujer (The Enemies of 
Women), where he tells a story of five woman-haters who live at 
Monte Carlo and who end by renouncing their hate, the stage is 
set in beautiful surroundings, but there is little to interest the 
serious reader. It was soon after this that the author undertook 
his tour round the world in a ship laden with millionaires. He 
narrated the events of his voyage in a charming three-volume 
book entitled La Vuelta al Mundo de un Novelista (A Novelist’s 
Tour Round the World). He has not written political or economic 
studies on the countries he visited, but simply told us what he 
saw in his own way. ‘ An artist,’ he says, ‘ need only see part of 
the truth: the rest he guesses by the inductive method’; and 
again : ‘ I am one of those who produce by explosion. My work 
resembles a torpedo which dashes off vertiginously : sometimes 
it hits the mark, other times it loses itself in space ; but when it 
explodes it does so instantaneously.’ In the description of the 
various countries the author so varies his account by remarks 
about the history of the several countries that the book is of 
interest as a guide to his temperament. After his return from 
that journey he set to work with greater energy than ever on a 
series of novels which show that he was turning back again 
towards his native land, this time to study its history of past 
greatness. In A los Piés de Venus (At the Feet of Venus) he tells 
the story of the Borgias from Spain, showing that Cesar was one 
of the first men to attempt the task of Italian unity: in Las 
Riquezas del Gran Kan (The Riches of the Great Khan) he devotes 
his attention to the life of Christopher Columbus, and thus con- 
tinues his task of writing the history of Spanish America. It 
is sad to reflect that death has carried him away before he put the 
finishing touches to that book. We are thus only left with a 
skeleton of what he would have done for the history of the 
Spanish world had he been spared. Looking back over his work, 
we are struck by the vast expanses covered by his imagination. 
He was a big, untidy genius with no gift of style, but sometimes 
when his imagination ran riot he would dash off scenes in hot 
haste that are among the most striking in all the modern literature 
of Spain, 

WALTER STARKIE. 
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ERNEST DOWSON AT OXFORD 


Lovers of Dowson’s verses base their impressions of his life, for 
the most part, on the admirable memoir by Mr. Arthur Symons 
which is prefixed to the collected edition of the poems. In this 
memoir Dowson’s five terms at Oxford are passed over in a single 
line, and indeed it was only in 1891—three years after the close 
of the Oxford period—that the two men first met. Yet those 
five terms were not without their interest, and in them the 
problems that troubled his life and hastened his early death were 
already foreshadowed. Further, Mr. Symons’ unfamiliarity with 
these early events has, I think, caused him to err, occasionally, 
in his usually penetrating estimate of Dowson’s character and 
intellect. 

Dowson came up to Queen’s in October 1886. I remember 
that one day, at the bottom of the Rabbit Warren (4, Back Quad), 
Arthur Moore (his future collaborator in the novels) said suddenly 
to me, ‘ Have you met Dowson?’ And it was not long before 
the meeting took place. Soon it was agreed that four of us 
should lunch daily together, and our scouts made the arrange- 
ments on a regular rota. Dowson was in an attic at the top of 
No. 5. 

He came up to Oxford an almost merry boy, expecting a 
delightful time. He made friends with most of the freshmen of 
his year (the other members of the lunch party were a year his 
senior), and was ready to take an interest in all college matters, 
though he certainly had in his heart no liking for English organised 
games. This, however, as well as some other slight peculiarities, 
we set down to the fact that he had never been to school, and had 
spent much of his boyhood in France. His manners, as Mr. 
Symons says, were charming. Of pose he had, at that time and 
throughout his life, no trace whatever. He came up, of course, 
with a dislike for convention, and for what he held to be English 
insular hypocrisy. His roamings on the Continent had given him 
a somewhat wider knowledge of such places as the Paris music- 
halls than most undergraduates possess. But his frail body was 
almost free from the power of the flesh, though its psychological 
study interested him. ‘ I have been faithful to thee, Cynara, after 
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my fashion.’ He was, however, already fond of ‘ riotous roses ’ 
in the shape of the ordinary cheerful college rag, in which he 
delighted. Of the love of the sordid, which he is afterwards said 
to have developed, there was no trace: he urged me to join the 
Union as being ‘ the only place in Oxford where you can wash 
your hands.’ The photograph in the poems shows the striped 
flannels, blazer, and washing tie, that marked the moderate 
‘blood ’ of those days: in another photograph in my possession 
he is in a brown bowler, with spats. 

Of the attic up staircase 5, which now has his name outside, 
I still have a few recollections. They are mainly literary, linked 
with the names of Schopenhauer, Baudelaire, Poe, Swinburne, 
de Quincey, Webster, and Le Tourneur. And here, for the first 
time, I find myself at issue with Mr. Symons, who, in his admirable 
account of Dowson, seems to me to undervalue his intellectual 
power. He draws a picture of a fragile creature, with exquisite 
sensibility but little logical force. This may have been true in 
the later days (though I doubt it), but the Dowson who came 
up to Queen’s had certainly done some hard thinking, and the 
pessimism to which he always remained faithful had been based, 
in the main, on the writings of Schopenhauer. He never changed 
the opinion, then formed, that Nature and humanity are, in the 
mass, abhorrent, and that only those writers need be considered 
who proclaim this truth, whether subtly or defiantly. But his 
intellectual creed did not yet affect his personal happiness. 

An equally potent force, on Dowson as on Swinburne, was 
Charles Baudelaire. His copy of the Fleurs du Mal was pencilled 
almost from start to finish. I think he considered that the volume 
marked poetry’s highest level. With Baudelaire Poe was naturally 
bracketed, but Dowson’s liking for the American was mainly due 
to the Frenchman. 

Swinburne’s influence over Dowson has become a common- 
place. The Suggestion Book of the Queen’s Library still contains 
a request, in my handwriting, for Swinburne’s Works. The sug- 
gestion dates from that first year of Dowson, and was his own 
idea. I remember his copy of the Poems and Ballads, with 
Hertha and Dolores heavily scored. His posthumous volume 
(Decorations) is often pronounced to be Swinburne-diluted. Yet 
it is worth pointing out that Dowson is distinguished from the 
greater poet by his softness of tone: he had no great fondness for 
alliteration (except for the letter ‘v’ in Poe’s ‘ viol,’ ‘ violet,’ 
and ‘ vine’), nor did strong music appeal to him in verse. In 
prose this was not equally true, for his love of de Quincey was 
great. The Ladies of Sorrow seemed to him, in matter and in 
form, one of the world’s masterpieces. 

Another recollection of that attic is that Dowson, with no 
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liking for Shakespeare, was much drawn towards other Eliza- - 


bethans, among whom the rhetorical horrors of Webster and Le 
Tourneur pleased him best. 

Such are the things that I associate with the furniture of that 
little room. I imagine that the year was one of the happiest of 
his life. The ‘schools’ were still distant: the frugal lunches, 
wet whist afternoons, and poker evenings suited him well. His 
health was better than afterwards, and his mental trouble had 
not seriously beset him. 

The Long Vacation of 1887 was, I think, spent in England. I 
had a few letters from him, in which he made reference to two 
short stories which he was sending to magazines: at that time 
neither of us thought of him as a poet. Towards the end of the 
vacation he wrote me a letter in which he mentioned Olive 
Schreiner’s African Farm, which ‘had just appeared. He called 
it ‘a crying attack on Christianity.’ Of course his convinced 
pessimism had at that time (and, I think, always) no room for 
religious hope. 

In October 1887 Dowson moved out of college to 5, Grove 
Street. The novelty of college life had worn off, and its restric- 
tions proved irksome to one with no experience of school. With 
the removal to Grove Street his life assumed a darker shade. 
Early in the term I noticed his marked depression. We both 
took it seriously. I was now tinged with his pessimism, but 
pessimism and cheerfulness can live together. In Dowson’s case 
this possibility had gone. Doubtless his unhappiness was largely 
physical. It has been suggested to me recently by a college 
contemporary that Dowson would have been helped by modern 
psychic methods of therapeutics. They would certainly have 
made him laugh. 

It was at this time that he went in search of fresh sensations. 
His first remedy was alcohol, but the experiment was a brief one. 
In spite of his wanderings in France, whiskey was new to him. 
He had tasted absinthe, but his favourite drink was chablis, 
diluted from a syphon. Early in his second year, one evening in 
Grove Street, we tried whiskey, not as a nightcap, but as an after- 
dinner beverage. With its assistance we discussed literary 
matters with unusual contentment, and on my departure at mid- 
night Dowson was delighted with the result and thought his 
troubles were over. The next night the panacea was again 
applied, but this time he sorrowfully pronounced it a failure. He 
decided that the depression was intensified, even en route. For 
the rest of his time at Oxford he had lost his short-lived faith in 
whiskey as an ethical corrective. Things like pink noyau at 
times appealed to his curiosity, but in the use of alcohol his 
habits were simply those of many undergraduates of that time. 
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A kindred question is that of his alleged addiction to haschish. 
Mr. Symons writes that he believes that, at Oxford, it was ‘ his 
favourite form of intoxication.’ The myth has an extremely 
slender foundation: the facts stand out very clearly in my 
memory. In Dowson’s second year a Hindu freshman arrived 
at Queen’s. Although he was deservedly an object of derision, 
yet we were interested in his praises of bhang. Dowson and I 
were further drawn to the investigation of the matter by Gautier’s 
reference to the drug, and by the well-known passage in Monte 
Cristo. Pills of cannabis indica were accordingly procured from a 
chemist and consumed after hall. The effect was slight, but on 
the whole satisfactory. Several of us walked solemnly round the 
cloisters of the front quad, and noticed that our sensations of 
time and space were strikingly magnified. When the effect sub- 
sided we ate apples, with a general feeling of health and cheerful- 
ness. A second dose, a night or two afterwards, produced no 
result at all. At a third attempt the amount was increased with 
unpleasant results, which ended in a visit to Claridge Druce’s 
shop in the High and an emetic in his back parlour. 

In all this Dowson took a very small part indeed. I remember 
him in the first test, and in the second failure. In the third less 
fortunate attempt he took no part at all, and that, as far as 
Oxford is concerned, is the whole story. Mr. Symons tells us that 
the experiment was repeated in London, once more with no 
result. 

The evenings at Grove Street, when cards were not on, were 
often given to talks about French literature, with intervals for 
Gilbert and Sullivan (Dowson was fond of ‘ Farewell, my own’ 
from Pinafore: at that time he had no great love of music, but 
later he came under the spell of Wagner). We had both formed an 
admiration for Zola, then generally misunderstood in England. 
La Terre was just out : we saw the man’s sincerity, and thought 
his realism truthful. I remember that we had an idea of sending 
him an anonymous letter of thanks ‘from two Oxford under- 
graduates,’ but we did not carry out our intention. It now seems 
strange to me that Zola’s ponderous style should have been 
tolerated by Dowson. But it must be remembered that the 
heaviness, which afterwards became almost painful in Travail 
and Fécondité, was not nearly so noticeable in the earlier books. 
Dowson’s admiration was based on Germinal, La Terre, and, 
above all, La faute de l’abbé Mouret, As the outcome of our 
interest, Zola was the subject of a paper which I read to a college 
essay club, the Addison. On the afternoon of the day when the 
paper was due, after a rubber of whist, it became necessary to 
make some preparations. Dowson came to the rescue and, while 
I wrote my ‘ copy,’ turned into English a few selected passages 
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from the author. I remember the excellence of his versions, and 
the effect they produced. Possibly this incident came back to his 
memory when, in his later poverty, he earned a trifle by trans- 
lating Voltaire’s Pucelle and Laclos’ Liaisons Dangereuses. 

His interest in French literature was even keener than in 
English, but again his taste was affected by his creed. Corneille, 
Racine, and even Moliére he did not read. Among the eighteenth 
century writers Diderot pleased him greatly, and Voltaire in a 
lesser degree: Rousseau not at all. In the nineteenth century 
he ignored Hugo and Dumas, liked Balzac, and was very fond 
of Gautier and de Musset. Strange to say, in our discussions of 
Zola I have no recollection of any mention of Flaubert, Daudet, 
or the brothers de Goncourt; but this, I think, must have been 
accidental. He had a high opinion of Maupassant, whom 
he had met in some French country house. He told me that 
Maupassant had become insane, an anticipation of the truth. 
His worship of Baudelaire I have already mentioned. Verlaine 
(whom he afterwards imitated in Decorations) had not yet come 
within his view. 

It is worth emphasising that Dowson’s attitude towards a 
writer, whether English or French, was based rather on matter 
than style. Optimism seemed to him either blind or insincere. 
He took no interest in Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Dickens (until 
the last week or two of his life), Tennyson, Browning (despite the 
family connexion), or even Shelley. On the other hand, a sincere 
pessimism could please him in ungainly language. And here, I 
think, is the surest indication of his honesty of thought and free- 
dom from pose. He was entirely unmoved by that tendency of 
those days which Mr. J. C. Squire, in the Observer, calls ‘ the 
solemn worship of a lapidary style.’ 

Dowson’s Oxford days came to an end with Honour Mods. in 
March 1888 (the date is wrongly given in the Symons memoir). 
His classical reading was considerable, and his facility at Latin 
and Greek composition had induced the authorities to allow him 
to read for Honours, an unusual thing at that time in the case of 
a ‘commoner.’ How he had learnt his Latin and Greek I never 
found out. He was fond of Propertius, Apuleius, Petronius, 
Lucian, and the Wisdom books of the Vulgate: as has been 
pointed out, Latin pleased him more than Greek. His scholarship 
was by no means exact, and his compositions, done currente 
calamo, did not find favour. I do not remember any serious 
trouble with his tutor. He must have attended a certain number 
of lectures, but his set books were not read, except per accidens. 
When ‘ Mods.’ arrived he took the first few papers, and probably 
felt that he had done badly. One night he resolved to have no 
more of it, and to cut the examination next day. To get him to 
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nd change his mind I looked him up in his bedroom in Grove Street 
Lis next morning, but my persuasion was useless. He was not for 
s~ ‘ Mods.,’ nor ‘ Mods.’ for him, he said : and probably he was right. 

Nor do I think that a longer stay in Oxford (easily to be managed 
in on a Pass Degree) would have helped him, or had any appreciable 
e, influence on his after life. He went down, and joined his father 
th in that dry dock in the East End which has become famous. I 
a do not think that he felt any marked disappointment at the close 
ry of his time at Oxford. Though his heroic creed was unchanged, 
id he still had some personal ambition, and this lay in the direction 
of of the novel and the drama. Poetry, when it came, was an out- 
t, burst, a digression. In Sapientia Lune the two moods are clearly 
n ut : 
mn . The wisdom of the world said unto me: 
t ‘ Go forth and run, the race is to the brave ; 
1. Perchance some honour tarrieth for thee ! ’ 
" ‘ As tarrieth,’ I said, ‘ for sure, the grave.’ 

For I had pondered on a rune of roses, 

e Which to her votaries the moon discloses. 
a However, he went forth and ran, joining forces with his friend 
r Arthur Moore (who left Queen’s in the same year), and the Comedy 
., of Masks and Adrian Rome were the ultimate result. The tale of 
1 Dowson’s ‘ impossibility ’ as a collaborator, at all events in later 
e years, is pathetically amusing. 
e At about the same time (1889-1890) he became a Roman 
I Catholic. In the Alhambra on February 14, 1891, he gave me a 
. copy of the Nuns of the Perpetual Adoration, which he had written 
f a few days before. He felt that the Catholic faith was the only 
2 possible refuge from his earlier creed, but he never really changed 







his mind. ‘ I will praise Thee, Lord, in Hell ’ is answered by ‘ Our 
path emerges for a while, then closes within a dream’: I have no 
doubt that the latter is the voice of the essential Dowson. 

This impulse towards religion was the joint cause and effect 
of that ideal love affair with a young girl which was the agony of 
his life and the source of his verses. Among his friends the 
matter was known to be taboo in the best sense, and to remove 
the taboo would still be desecration. All that is to be told of the 
matter Dowson has said himself in a cycle of lyrics (Verses) whose 
unity needs emphasising. Two numbers, Solt cantare and A 
Friend’s Child, have crept in by mischance, but, when these are 
removed, a sequence of intimate verses remains that can hardly 
be paralleled. Shakespeare’s sonnets, Meredith’s Modern Love, 
and Housman’s Shropshire Lad are all artificial beside this real 
thing. 

With the end of the ‘ affair’ Dowson’s life crashed. His last 
years have been sufficiently described by Arthur Symons and 
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Victor Plarr. Riot left him, horror arrived. What little alcohol 
he drank took its full toll. All this is true, but it is a small part 
of his life. I prefer to look back on my own picture of Dowson 
running with his college boat on the towpath, or yelling the 
chorus of ‘ Stop the Cab ’ in the chapel passage. 

To me indeed there seems little to deplore in any part of his 
life. He made his creed and stuck to it, though with no conscious- 
ness of merit. When Mr. Symons says ‘ He knew his limits only 
too well ; he knew that the deeper and graver things of life were 
for the most part outside the circle of his magic,’ and again ‘ He 
was unhappy, and he dared not think. . . . He had no outlook, 
he had not the escape of intellect,’ the criticisms are, I think, 
entirely mistaken. In the earlier days Dowson, through shyness, 
only showed his intellectual power at rare moments: in the 
later, probably not at all. In a sense he may have been the 
‘ Pierrot of the Minute,’ but he never saw himself moving ‘in 
some courtly disguise down an alley of Watteau’s Versailles’: 
that he at times took ‘a blind flight into some Teniers kitchen’ 
is of course true. 

While, then, Mr. Symons’ appreciation is necessarily incom- 
plete (his acquaintance only lasted over nine years), yet no 
Dowson lover can help feeling grateful for the beauty and the 
value of the Memoir. In many respects he has perhaps said the 
last word. Affection for Dowson’s poetry seems to be growing. I 
have noted recently its extent, not so much among his own 
generation as the one just arising. There is a widespread 
agreement with Arthur Symons when he says that Dowson has 
said everything he had to say ‘to an intoxicating and perhaps 
immortal music,’ and that his handful of verse has ‘ the pathos of 
things too young and too frail ever to grow old.’ 


W. R. THomas. 
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MEMORIES OF 1914—1918 
II, THE First YEAR 


MEMORY is reported to play havoc with human experience: it 
is merciful in that it rejects so much that was painful; it is 
kindly in that it retains so much that conferred pleasure ; it is 
humorous in that it gives importance to our small share in events 
at which we were present, and secures our attendance at events 
which we unhappily missed. George IV. derived much happiness 
from his reminiscences of the Battle of Waterloo ; and many of 
us in the course of years will become convinced that we were finst 
under fire on August 23, 1914, on the Mons—Condé Canal, and 
that we took part in all the subsequent engagements of the next 
four years, ultimately entering Mons again on the morning of 
Armistice Day. 

The casualty lists will be there to deny our stories; at one 
time the average life of the infantry subaltern in a division in the 
line on the Somme was less than three weeks. But if our memories 
play us these tricks, we have this excuse, that the infantry soldier 
saw less of the strategy of the war, and indeed of the progress of a 
battle, than any man in England who had a penny to spare for 
an evening paper. For a mile on each side of him he saw every- 
thing; beyond that nothing. If the battle went well in his 
immediate neighbourhood, he was convinced of victory; if it 
went ill, of defeat. If hopes were often dupes, fears were more 
often liars. 

Moreover, a soldier finds it difficult to state with any accuracy 
whether he was in fact present at a battle now bearing a familiar 
name and appearing in the histories of the war and on the battle 
honours of a regiment. He knows that he found himself very 
heavily engaged in a certain part of France or Belgium at a 
certain time of the year. But he may not know to this day 
whether the engagement ranked as a battle or not. In the Ypres 
Salient, for example, between July 31 and December 1, 1917, and 
again in the last advance from August 8 to November 11, 1918, 
fighting was so continuous that the infantry soldier could hardly 
distinguish one battle from another. Small units, such as 
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companies, or even battalions, might suffer far more severely in 
engagements not dignified by the title of battle than on such 
historic occasions as July 1, 1916, or March 21, 1918. A period 
of trench warfare in certain sectors, such as Hooge, St. Eloi, the 
Hohenzollern Redoubt, and La Boisselle, might be more costly 
and far more trying than a major engagement. Memories of the 
war, so far as the infantry soldier is concerned, cannot be set out 
in terms of battles. The events which have left most impression 
on his mind are often quite trivial. Their significance is largely 
personal to himself and difficult to explain. The memories of the 
war which I have here set down are not intended to support any 
strategical theory of the conduct of the war ; they throw no new 
light on the fortunes of any battle; they are of no value to the 
military historian. 

The tricks of memory and the limited field of vision of the 
infantry soldier are not the only circumstances which compel 
me to seek the indulgence of the reader. My mind was far from 
mature when it received the impressions here set down. The 
war effectually put an end to my education. If I have a philo- 
sophy of life, it is based, not on wide study, but on the limited 
field of experience, and uncommon experience at that. I left 
school in 1914, when I was just eighteen; during my longest 
period of service in France, with which this record is in the main 
concerned, I was nineteen. I had no period of manhood un- 
sullied by war to serve as a standard of comparison ; and the life 
of the soldier after four years of war, and in the absence of any 
other experience, presented itself as the natural life of man. 
Throughout the war, in common with most of the infantry, I lived 
solely for the day. In battle and in the front-line trenches the 
soldier was too much exhausted to conceive anything more 
distant than the next relief, when he might get some sleep. 
When he enjoyed a period out of the line, his next leave in England 
was the farthest point to which his imagination penetrated. I 
can remember discussions of the world after the war, carried on 
in a ribald spirit ; but I cannot remember seriously discussing the 
future on any occasion. On Armistice Day the sense of relief was 
great, but it was accompanied by feelings of bewilderment. For 
years one set purpose had dominated our lives ; that purpose was 
now fulfilled, and for the moment there was nothing to take its 
place. For years our lives had been forfeit. We had watched our 
generation die, not one by one, but in hundreds, throughout four 
years. Our sorrows had come, not as single spies, but in batta- 
lions. So far as we had chosen, or dared, to reflect on the matter, 
we had known that the hour must come when, in the parlance of 
the trenches, ‘ our number was up.’ In the language of literature, 
our lot was adequately described by Rudyard Kipling : 
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Nor was their agony brief, nor once only imposed on them, 

The wounded, the war-spent, the sick, received no exemption, 

Being cured, they returned and endured and achieved our redemption, 
Helpless themselves of relief, till Death marvelling closed on them. 


Death had been our companion so long that we felt almost at a 
loss, when he left us, and Life took his place. 

Our new companion, however welcome, clearly made demands 
on us to which we were not used. We had to think ahead—a 
long way ahead. We had to adjust our sense of values, so as to 
pay adequate regard to the virtues held in honour by a community 
at peace, which are not the virtues most needed in time of war. 
Many who had gained a certain satisfaction from the sense that 
they were wanted in the hour of their country’s need found that 
they were not wanted in the hour of her prosperity ; others who 
had carried the heavy responsibilities of command discovered that 
henceforward they were to be denied any responsibility. These 
discoveries were far from welcome. During the war we had 
comforted ourselves on many occasions by the thought that 
things are never quite so bad as they seem. Peace, long deferred, 
was now to teach us the lesson that they are never quite so good. 

Moreover, we had time at last to realise how great had been 
our losses. Day by day the casualty lists had told their tale, but 
in the preoccupations of the hour their significance had not 
always been brought home to us. Returning home, we were to 
hear the full tale. Rugby was no doubt typical of most of the 
public schools. The school numbered usually between 550 and 
560. The number serving in the war was over 3000, and of these 
675 are dead. My own generation probably suffered most. Of 
the 56 men in my house when I entered it in 1910 no less than 
23 lost their lives. But earlier generations were not exempt. 
One Rugbeian died of wounds received on the first day of the 
Somme retreat, March 21, 1918, within a few days of his sixty- 
ninth birthday. This important detail came to the notice of the 
War Office some time after his death. 

Figures are rarely eloquent, but these figures may serve to 
tell the tale of the losses of my generation ; they may illustrate 
how empty the world seemed to many of us on our return. 
Throughout our childhood we had looked forward to the great 
adventure of life. We had had our dreams; in them we had 
perhaps envisaged life in terms of ‘ high heart, high speech, high 
deeds ’mid honouring eyes.’ But always in those dreams the 
adventure had been shared with our friends. The great game 
was unthinkable without the companions of our smaller enter- 
prises. But in its place we were given a greater adventure. 

Looking back I sometimes think that the shadow of things to 
come was not wholly absent from our lives. Was Sir James 
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Barrie thinking of the menace of war when he wrote Peter Pan ? 
Did no feeling of apprehension darken the mind of any mother in 
that audience which first heard ‘ Our sons will die like English 
gentlemen’; did no foreboding enter into the exultation with 
which those sons first heard youth’s defiance of death— To die 
would be an awfully big adventure ’ ? 

The adventure of life paled into insignificance before the 
greater adventure which had been ours. Life, indeed, could no 
longer be an adventure in the absence of those friends who might 
have given zest to it. We were indeed rather weary of adventure, 
and we were conscious of proving a great disappointment to many 
earnest people who were anxious to recruit us on our return for a 
variety of crusades at home. 

These circumstances detract, I am well aware, from the value 
of the record here set out. If I had been rather older when the 
war came, if I had enjoyed years of manhood in a world at peace, 
I might have seen the war through different eyes. There are 
many others who have far greater qualifications to write about 
the war—men who saw more fighting, men who viewed the war 
through older and saner eyes, men with greater powers of literary 
expression. This record is subject to these and many other 
limitations ; I claim for it no quality other than fidelity. In the 
process of selecting what is worthy of record in my experiences I 
have not had in mind a case to prove, or a theory to advance. I 
have extenuated nothing. I have set down nothing in malice. 

I well remember the fateful day on which we entered the war 
* and the next day—the silence and depression of the former, when 
it seemed possible that our honour as a nation was compromised ; 
the relief and heartfelt thankfulness of the latter, when it became 
clear that whatever might befall us we could face the world 
united and undismayed. Rarely can a great nation have gone 
less willingly to war. Excitable people there no doubt were, who 
were overcome with their own eloquence and confused patriotism 
and jingoism in their disorderly minds. But of this there was no 
sign in the proceedings of the House of Commons, and Hansard 
for the first week of August 1914 is no ignoble record. Indeed 
we may be well content that posterity should judge us by that 
record, so free is it from any display of hate or slander, of arro- 
gance or fear. Whether a firmer attitude at the outset would 
have prevented or postponed the war is a matter of doubt which 
can never be resolved; at least the policy pursued established 
beyond doubt our pacific intentions and brought us into the 
war a united nation. 

The House of Commons can have witnessed few more splendid 
hours than that in which the leaders of all political parties gave 
their promises of unqualified support to all measures of national 
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defence. Centuries before John Milton had described the scene 
in Areopagitica : 
Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant Nation rousing herself 


like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks. Methinks I 
see her as an Eagle mewing her mighty youth. 


England was not slow to answer. If there had been any hesita- 
tion, it was dissipated by the actions of the German army in 
Belgium. Feelings of generous emotion at the sufferings of a 
small and pacific nation supplemented the growing realisation 
that a menace to our national life existed which could be fought, 
not, as other wars, by a small professional army, but only by a 
nation in arms. The publication of the German Chancellor’s 
speech to the Reichstag, ‘ Necessity knows no law,’ and later of 
his interview with Sir Edward Goschen, established this con- 
viction. When Sir Edward Goschen said that ‘ Fear of conse- 
quences could hardly be regarded as an excuse for breaking 
solemn engagements,’ he spoke words which re-echoed through a 
nation whose chief pride has been that its word was its bond. 
Within a few weeks of the outbreak of war the Territorial Army 
had so far exceeded its complement that it had formed a second 
line, the first and second New Armies had been raised, and large 
contingents were on their way from the Dominions. 

Serving first with a Territorial unit of the 51st (Highland) 
Division, which later won considerable fame in the Expeditionary 
Force and was known by the German army as the ‘ devils in 
skirts,’ and afterwards with a New Army battalion of the Dorset 
Regiment, I had some opportunity of observing the spirit which 
animated the citizen armies in the early days of the war. Com- 
posed as they were of the most diverse types, inspired by the most 
diverse motives, they had at least one universal characteristic, a 
determination to get as rapidly as possible to the war with a view 
to its early conclusion and their early return to their usual 
avocations. Few of them professed any pleasure in the life of a 
soldier. They took soldiering intensely seriously, as a means 
to an end, in their hope a rapid end. They well merited the 
description of their Saxon ancestors of fifteen hundred years 
before—‘a martial but not a military people.’ The war was 
not a crusade in their eyes ; it was a disagreeable job which had 
to be seen through, however long it took and whatever sacrifice it 
entailed. It was clear to them that while solemn engagements 
could be broken at will on the plea of necessity, and while the 
most powerful military force ever known was under the control 
of men who held that view, the security of their country, and of 
all that it stood for in the way of ordered liberty, was subject to 
an intolerable menace. The greatest of contemporary writers 
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watched my own regiment on the march with eyes which were not 
easily deceived. On September 5, 1914, the Song of the Soldiers 
told our story : 
What of the faith and fire within us, 
Men who march away 
Ere the barn-cocks say 
Night is growing gray, 
Leaving all that here can win us ; 
What of the faith and fire within us, 
Men who march away ? 
In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just, 
And that braggarts must 
Surely bite the dust, 
Press we to the field ungrieving, 
In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just. 

Apart from these settled convictions, which were almost 
universal, the New Armies exhibited every form of diversity. 
There were men of every age, from every country, of every 
profession. The call to arms had sounded afar, and men long 
absent from their country took the first boat and hurried home. 
On my first night as a soldier I found myself with a schoolmaster 
from a remote toWnship on the Amazon, two men just back from 
the Caspian Sea, and another from somewhere in Canada. Later 
I met men from much stranger places. Diversity of character 
was just asmarked. We had, as every Army has, our Bardolphs, 
our Pistols, our Nyms, but the dominant type was perhaps 
the quiet-mannered, unassuming man, distinguished in days of 
peace chiefly by his pride in his profession or craft, and by his 
willingness to lend a hand when needed, a man very difficult 
to describe, but rather like Kent in King Lear or Horatio in 
Hamlet. There were also the simple-hearted and valiant, the 
natural leaders of their generation. Of them it is hard to speak. 
When Garibaldi, on the last day of the Roman Republic, sum- 
moned the citizens of Rome to follow him into unknown perils, 
rather than to surrender, he offered them ‘ hunger, thirst, forced 
marches, battle, death. Let him who loves his country with his 
heart, and not with his lips, follow me.’ In no other spirit did 
many in the New Armies go to war. They had no words to 
express that which was in their hearts ; we are not an articulate 
people. If any soldier had delivered a speech on love of country, 
or the justice of our cause, consternation would have reigned 
among his comrades. These were matters which were taken for 
granted. But there was something in men’s eyes which revealed 
more eloquently than words the faith that was in them, that 
faith of which W. E. Henley had sung many years before : 
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Ever the faith endures, 
England, my England ! 
Take, and break us, we are yours, 
England my own, 
Life is good and joy runs high 
Between English earth and sky, 
Death is death, but we shall die 
To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England, 
To the stars on your bugles blown ! 

I have few memories of the first year, except of the men with 
whom I served. My battalion of the New Army was quartered 
during the first winter in billets and later in a camp on the Great 
Heath of its native Dorset. In the early days there was every 
expectation that the battalion would proceed as a unit to France, 
but later it became a reserve battalion, and one by one the friends 
which I had made were drafted to other battalions of the regiment 
in France and Gallipoli. This deprived the battalion of much of 
its early esprit de corps, and the long period of training became 
irksome. But I remember well the beauty of the Great Heath, 
the russet expanse of limitless wasteland tinged with fire in the 
rays of the setting sun, the eerie woods darkening in the twilight, 
the small and dismal copses on the hill-tops silhouetted against 
the evening sky. I remember the evening at the end of 1915, 
when, sitting at dinner, I heard a confusion of voices wishing me 
luck, my orders to join the 1st Dorset Regiment in the Expedi- 
tionary Force having arrived. The next day the great moors of 
the South country, and the glades of the New Forest, seemed to 
me more than ever beautiful as the train bore me on my way to 
the murk and mud of Flanders and the chill Unknown. 

I was more than pleased to be posted to the 1st Battalion of 
my regiment in France. I did not know any officer serving with 
the battalion, but my family had been represented in it in the 
early days of the war, and throughout I had followed its fortunes 
with the greatest interest. Indeed, my family having been con- 
nected for many generations with the fighting services, I had 
always hoped that I might be so fortunate as to serve with the 
Regular Army. I came, therefore, to a regular regiment with 
a considerable predisposition towards the professional soldier. 
That predisposition became admiration during a considerable 
period of service in the field. I feel able to put on record my 
admiration, inasmuch as I was not, and never became, a pro- 
fessional soldier. 

To the ‘ services ’ the early battles of the war are the familiar 
names—Mons, the Marne, the Aisne, the first battle of Ypres, 
Neuve Chapelle, Festubert. In these battles the Regular Army 
guarded the awaking of England, and in the act ceased to be. 
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The casualty lists, not so long as in the later battles, were more 
grievous to that small section of the community which gave to 
the Army its officers. The ‘ services’ constitute a small world, 
in which everyone at some time or other is bound to meet. Never 
a casualty list was published in the first year of the war but there 
was in it the name of an acquaintance, if not of a friend; in 
October of 1914, and after Festubert, the regular soldier might 
well doubt, in reading the lists, whether in certain regiments any 
officer had survived. I well remember the first list, which 
darkened one evening on Salisbury Plain. A few days later 
another list contained an all too familiar name. 

During my period of service with the 1st Battalion of my 
regiment I learned to admire the qualities of the Army which 
took the field in August of 1914. These qualities are commonly 
overlooked, except in time of war. The Regular Army is not in 
the habit of singing its own praises. It has no publicity depart- 
ment. It is singularly impervious to praise or blame. It was 
not seriously disturbed by the criticisms levelled against it by 
excited politicians many years ago ; indeed, a soldier still refers 
affectionately to other soldiers as ‘ the brutal and licentious’ in 
commemoration of an historic speech during the Boer War. In 
the same spirit the soldier welcomed the reference by the ‘ All 
Highest ’ to ‘Sir John French’s contemptible little army,’ and 
was proud to be known by that title. He was embarrassed rather 
than flattered by the change from detraction to appreciation 
which succeeded the outbreak of war. In his own view he had 
been in no need of apology in peace; he felt in less need of 
approbation in war. He had his traditions ; of these the principal 
was that a man should ‘ go out without a word.’ In the early 
battles of the war he was not false to that tradition, and no body 
of men merit in a greater measure the familiar lines in Ecclesi- 
asticus commencing with : 

And some there be which have no memorial. 


A body of men who obey this tradition must expect to be the 
subject of misrepresentation. Generals are accused of lack of 
imagination in the conduct of major operations by men who have 
never demonstrated their ability to command a platoon on a field 
day.. The soldier is accused of bartering away his right to 
determine his own conduct, of having no creed, no will of his own.! 
He is, moreover, a ‘mercenary,’ and is so described in depreciation 

1 Most eloquently in Revolt in the Desert, p. 422: 

‘ And it came upon me freshly how the secret of uniform was to make a crowd 
solid, dignified, impersonal ; to give it the singleness and tautness of an upstand- 
ing man. This death’s livery, which walled its bearers from ordinary life, was 
sign that they had sold their wills and bodies to the State: and contracted 
themselves into a service not the less abject for that its beginning was voluntary. 
Some of them had obeyed the instinct of lawlessness : some were hungry : others 
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by men who in the conduct of a successful business have evidently 
been inspired by no mercenary motive but by a spirit of service 
to the community. There is no reply. The counsel for the 
prosecution has his say ; there is no counsel for the defence. 

Of the conduct of the war by the higher command I have no 
qualification to speak. But in reading much of the criticism 
which has been levelled against the ‘ war of attrition’ and the 
‘wearing out battle,’ and the brilliant expedients which in the 
opinion of the critics might have re-established a war of manceuvre 
and evaded the need of frontal attack, I have sometimes wondered 
whether anything short of a breakdown in German moral would 
ever have taken us to the Rhine, and whether that breakdown 
could have been accomplished by any other means than the hard 
pounding which the German army always expected, and obtained, 
in their battles against the British Army, however small the 
territory gained. 

Of the soldier’s creed I have greater qualifications to speak, 
as the occasions are many when I have observed that creed under 
trial. The soldier has not bartered away his right to his private 
judgment ; he has renounced it—a very different thing. Re- 
nunciation is a quality much in disrepute, since modern education 
set out to teach the virtues of self-expression. But the need for 
itis no less great ; indeed, the more one part of the community 
achieves self-expression, the more must the other part of the 
community renounce. Fortunately renunciation has its rewards : 
in time of peace the soldier learns that in putting the interests of 
his regiment ever before his own interests he obtains a greater 
freedom, not a less; in time of war the soldier may gain that 
sense which has been described by Bernard Shaw as the true joy 
of life, the sense of ‘ being used for a purpose recognised by 
yourself as a mighty one.’ 

The soldier, moreover, does not object to the title of 
‘mercenary.’ In a world in which the word ‘service’ is on 
everyone’s lips, the contribution to the welfare of the community 
made by men whose motive for good work is professional pride 
is apt to be overlooked. In war it was my experience that the 
most reliable troops were those whose moral derived from pride 
in their profession and in the traditions of their regiment ; in 
peace I have found that the most valuable companions in an enter- 
prise are the men who are too proud to be associated with a failure. 
Idealism takes so much out of people that the reaction is so strong ; 
pride may never reach such heights, but it lasts longer, and in 
war the army which wins is the army which stays the course. 
thirsted for glamour, for the supposed colour of a military life: but, of them all, 


those only received satisfaction who had sought to degrade themselves, for to 
the peace-eye they were below humanity.’ 
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In that greatest of war plays Le Tombeau sous l’Arc 
Triomphe there is a passage which puts most nobly the soldier's 
point of view : 

Le Firs: Et voila cette fameuse guerre, beaucoup plus embatante’ 
encore que terrible. Je ne la crains pas, et je l’abhorre. Je la fais, et je 
la méprise. g 

Lz Vieux: Ne crains tu pas que cette froide détermination puisqu’elle 
remplace en eux le vieil enthousiasme, finisse par s’user, si par impossible” 
la guerre dure? Que les courages s’amollissent ? 3 

Le Firs: Au contraire. L’enthousiasme passe. Cette volonté sang | 
illusions ne bronchera pas. si 


Pride is a word which has many meanings ; the pride of the 
Regular Army had in it nothing of arrogance. The sense in | 
which I have used the word is that of moral force, and this moral © 
force was built up of certain qualities taught to the young soldier. — 
They are set out in an admirable handbook on Military History” 
published early in 1914: ; 

Self-reverence, which can be based only upon high aspirations and high 
ideals ; self-knowledge, which combines the courage to face facts, the 
patience to accept them, the constancy to turn them to good account; 7 
self-control, the off-spring of self-denial and self-discipline. We are too” 
much inclined to think of war as a matter of combats, demanding above © 
all things physical courage. It is really a matter of fasting and thirsting ; | 
of toiling and waking; of lacking and enduring; which demands above ~ 
all things moral courage. 


It was by the exhibition of these qualities that the Regular Army 
maintained its moral in the long rearguard action on the pitiless © 
road from Mons to the Marne, and in grim endurance held the 7 
line from Ypres to La Bassée, against continuous onslaught by 7 
greatly superior forces in October and November of 1914, until © 
regiments were reduced to companies and ultimately to platoons. © 

I have no wish to depict the professional soldier in terms of 7 
romance. He regards himself in no such light. I have been at | 
pains only to show that he has something which is commonly 
denied to him—a creed. The dead of 1914 ‘ went out without a 
word’ in accordance with their traditions; they rest content 
under the splendid epitaph of A. E. Housman : 


These in the day when Heaven was falling, 
The hour when Earth’s foundation fled, 
Followed their mercenary calling, 

And took their wages, and are dead. 


C. O. G. Dour. 








